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A Pout of View 


Censorship raises many awkward problems, but not for us: we are 
against it at all times and in all places, no matter what wise reasons 
are adduced or what prudent safeguards are provided. This makes 
life much simpler. 

Efforts are being made, in Canada and in Britain (and may by 
the time this is read be successfully completed), to rationalize the 
laws of censorship by defining obscenity more precisely and by 
distributing the liability for charges more justly. The moving spirits 
are Davie Fulton in Canada and A. P. Herbert in Britain. What is 
interesting about that is that Mr Fulton, if we read him aright, is a 
sincere believer in censorship, while Sir Alan is a staunch libertarian. 
Impartially, we wish total failure to both. An illogical law of censor- 
ship has at least the merit that prosecutions under it tend to bog 
down in absurdity. A logical law of censorship has no merit at all. 

There are, of course, deplorable books that would be better un- 
published. Some are objectionable because of obscenity or sadism; 
this is the only kind of badness (except, at some moments of history, 
religious or political unorthodoxy) that the purifiers are inclined 
to recognize. (As can be seen exemplified on Fighting Words almost 
any Sunday evening, most people asked to think about immorality 
immediately start discussing sex, as if morals had no other applica- 
tion.) That obscenity in books has in fact any power to ‘deprave and 
corrupt’ has never been and never can be proved. It would be far 
easier to demonstrate the evil effects of other qualities of other books: 
muddled thinking, misinformation, and the corruption of the 
language. 











A POINT OF VIEW 


But why must the assault of the improvers always be concentrated 
on books? Goodness knows they reach a small enough segment of 
the people. Far more people are exposed far more often to (let ys 
say) the shapes of new cars, the architecture of Toronto office build. 
ings, the prose style of the prime minister, the phony values of 
televised family comedy and of television commercials. If we were 
censors we would work on these things first; we are not volunteering 
for the job, though—no censor is to be trusted, ever. 


In Toronto, by the way, the custodians of the public conscience are 
indeed becoming interested in architectural design, and as we write 
are making a determined effort to frustrate the building of the prize 
winning City Hall, perhaps the only really first-rate public building 
offered to Toronto since Osgoode Hall in 1829. 


We propose the last Friday before the winter solstice as a day of 
annual thanksgiving and solemn rededication for Canadian poets. It 
could be called the Feast of the Transposition of Layton, Poet and 
Martyr. (The night before, Irving's Eve, would be marked by an 
all-night party.) For it was on Friday the nineteenth of December 
1958 that the Times Literary Supplement, in the episcopal tones it 
reserves for its pronouncements on the literatures of other countries, 
proclaimed the emergence of Irving Layton as ‘the father-figure 
which Canadian poetry has lacked in the past’. So sudden a transition 
from Angry Young to Grand Old Man would be a shock, one would 
think, even to so notoriously robust a constitution as Mr Layton’s 
but word soon came from Montreal that he was taking it well, and 
was indeed giving away cigars. 


A reader complains that our new cover looks like a graph of the gross 
national product. So it does. But does that necessarily disqualify it 
aesthetically? For ourselves, we like it. Cheerful and eclectic souls, 
we find sermons in stones, beauty in bar-graphs, and good in 
everything. 
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SHEILA WATSON 


Antigone 


My father ruled a kingdom on the right bank of the river. He ruled 
it with a firm hand and a stout heart though he was often more 
troubled than Moses, who was simply trying to bring a stubborn and 
moody people under God’s yoke. My father ruled men who thought 
they were gods or the instruments of gods or, at very least, god- 
afflicted and god-pursued. He ruled Atlas who held up the sky, and 
Hermes who went on endless messages, and Helen who'd been 
hatched from an egg, and Pan the gardener, and Kallisto the bear, 
and too many others to mention by name. Yet my father had no 
thunderbolt, no trident, no helmet of darkness. His subjects were 
delivered bound into his hands. He merely watched over them as the 
hundred-handed ones watched over the dethroned Titans so that 
they wouldn’t bother Hellas again. 

Despite the care which my father took to maintain an atmosphere 
of sober common sense in his whole establishment, there were occa- 
sional outbursts of self-indulgence which he could not control. For 
instance, I have seen Helen walking naked down the narrow cement 
path under the chestnut trees for no better reason, I suppose, than 
that the day was hot and the white flowers themselves lay naked and 
expectant in the sunlight. And I have seen Atlas forget the sky while 
he sat eating the dirt which held him up. These were things which 
I was not supposed to see. 

If my father had been as sensible through and through as he was 
thought to be, he would have packed me off to boarding school when 
| was old enough to be disciplined by men. Instead he kept me at 
home with my two cousins who, except for the accident of birth, 
might as well have been my sisters. Today I imagine people con- 
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cerned with our welfare would take such an environment into 
account. At the time I speak of most people thought us fortunate— 
especially the girls whose father’s affairs had come to an unhappy 
issue. I don’t like to revive old scandal and I wouldn’t except to deny 
it; but it takes only a few impertinent newcomers in any community 
to force open cupboards which have been decent:y sealed by time. 
However, my father was so busy setting his kingdom to rights that he 
let weeds grow up in his own garden. 

As I said, if my father had had all his wits about him he would 
have sent me to boarding school—and Antigone and Ismene too, | 
might have fallen in love with the headmaster’s daughter and Anti- 
gone might have learned that no human being can be right always. 
She might have found out besides that from the seeds of eternal 
justice grow madder flowers than any which Pan grew in the gardens 
of my father’s kingdom. 

Between the kingdom which my father ruled and the wilderness 
flows a river. It is this river which I am crossing now. Antigone is 
with me. 

How often can we cross the same river, Antigone asks. 

Her persistence annoys me. Besides, Heraklitos made nonsense of 
her question years ago. He saw a river too—the Inachos, the Kephis 
sos, the Lethaios. The name doesn’t matter. He said: See how quickly 
the water flows. However agile a man is, however nimbly he swims, 
or runs, or flies, the water slips away before him. See, even as he 
sets down his foot the water is displaced by the stream which crowds 
along in the shadow of its flight. 

But after all, Antigone says, one must admit that it is the same 
kind of water. The oolichans run in it as they ran last year and the 
year before. The gulls cry above the same banks. Boats drift towards 
the Delta and circle back against the current to gather up the catch. 

At any rate, I tell her, we’re standing on a new bridge. We are 
standing so high that the smell of mud and river weeds passes under 
us out to the straits. The unbroken curve of the bridge protects the 
eye from details of river life. The bridge is foolproof as a clinic’ 
passport to happiness. 

The old bridge still spans the river, but the cat-walk with its cracks 


and knot-holes, with its gap between planking and hand-rail has | 


been torn down. The centre arch still grinds open to let boats up and 
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down the river, but a child can no longer be walked on it or swung 
out on it beyond the water-gauge at the very centre of the flood. 

I've known men who scorned any kind of bridge, Antigone says. 
Men have walked into the water, she says, or, impatient, have jumped 
from the bridge into the river below. 

But these, I say, didn’t really want to cross the river. They went 
Persephone’s way, cradled in the current’s arms, down the long halls 
under the pink feet of the gulls, under the booms and tow-lines, 
under the soft bellies of the fish. 

Antigone looks at me. 

There’s no coming back, she says, if one goes far enough. 

I know she’s going to speak of her own misery and I won't listen. 
Only a god has the right to say: Look what I suffer. Only a god 
should s say: What more ought I to have done for you that I have 
not done? 

Once in winter, she says, a man walked over the river. 

Taking advantage of nature, | remind her, since the river had 
never frozen before. 

Yet he escaped from the penitentiary, she says. He escaped from 
the guards walking round the walls or standing with their guns in 
the sentry-boxes at the four corners of the enclosure. He escaped. 

Not without risk, I say. He had to test the strength of the ice 
himself. Yet safer perhaps than if he had crossed by the old bridge 
where he might have slipped through a knot-hole or tumbled out 
through the railing. 

He did escape, she persists, and lived forever on the far side of the 
river in the Alaska tea and bulrushes. For where, she asks, can a 
man go farther than to the outermost edge of the world? 

The habitable world, as I’ve said, is on the right bank of the river. 
Here is the market with its market stalls—the coops of hens, the long- 
tongued geese, the haltered calf, the bearded goat, the shoving pigs, 
and the empty bodies of cows and sheep and rabbits hanging on iron 
hooks. My father’s kingdom provides asylum in the suburbs. Near 
it are the convent, the churches, and the penitentiary. Above these 
on the hill the cemetery looks down on the people and on the river 
itself. 

It is a world spread flat, tipped up into the sky so that men and 
women bend forward, walking as men walk when they board a ship 
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at high tide. This is the world | feel with my feet. It is the world | 
see with my eyes. 

I remember standing once with Antigone and Ismene in the 
square just outside the gates of my father’s kingdom. Here from a 
bust set high on a cairn the stone eyes of Simon Fraser look from his 
stone face over the river that he found. 

It is the head that counts, Ismene said. 

It’s no better than an urn, Antigone said, one of the urns we see 
when we climb to the cemetery above. 

And all I could think was that I didn’t want an urn, only a flat 
green grave with a chain about it. 

A chain won't keep out the dogs, Antigone said. 

But his soul could swing on it, Ismene said, like a bird blown on a 
branch in the wind. 

And I remember Antigone’s saying: The cat drags its belly on the 
ground and the rat sharpens its tooth in the ivy. 

I should have loved Ismene, but I didn’t. It was Antigone I loved. 
I should have loved Ismene because, although she walked the flat 
world with us, she managed somehow to see it round. 

The earth is an oblate spheroid, she’d say. And I knew that she 
saw it there before her comprehensible and whole like a tangerine 
spiked through and held in place while it rotated on the axis of one 
of Nurse’s steel sock needles. The earth was a tangerine and she saw 
the skin peeled off and the world parcelled out into neat segments, 
each segment sweet and fragrant in its own skin. 

It’s the head that counts, she said. 

In her own head she made diagrams to live by, cut and fashioned 
after the eternal patterns spied out by Plato as he rummaged about 
in the sewing basket of the gods. 

I should have loved Ismene. She would live now in some pre 
fabricated and perfect chrysolite by some paradigm which made love 
round and whole. She would simply live and leave destruction in the 
purgatorial ditches outside her own walled paradise. 

Antigone is different. She sees the world flat as I do and feels it 
tip beneath her feet. She has walked in the market and seen the 
living animals penned and the dead hanging stiff on their hooks. 
Yet she defies what she sees with a defiance which is almost denial. 
Like Atlas she tries to keep the vaulted sky from crushing the flat 
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ANTIGONE 


earth. Like Hermes she brings a message that there is life if one can 
escape to it in the brush and bulrushes in some dim Hades beyond 
the river. It is defiance not belief and I tell her that this time we walk 
the bridge to a walled cave where we can deny death no longer. 

Yet she asks her question still. And standing there I tell her that 
Heraklitos has made nonsense of her question. I should have loved 
Jsmene for she would have taught me what Plato meant when he 
said in all earnest that the union of the soul with the body is in no 
way better than dissolution. I expect that she understood things 
which Antigone is too proud to see. 

I turn away from her and flatten my elbows on the high wall of 
the bridge. I look back at my father’s kingdom. I see the terraces 
rolling down from the red-brick buildings with their barred windows. 
[ remember hands shaking the bars and hear fingers tearing up paper 
and stufhng it through the meshes. Diktynna, mother of nets and 
high leaping fear. O Artemis, mistress of wild beasts and wild men. 

The inmates are beginning to come out on the screened verandas. 
They pace up and down in straight lines or stand silent like figures 
which appear at the same time each day from some depths inside a 
clock. 

On the upper terrace Pan the gardener is shifting sprinklers with a 
hooked stick. His face is shadowed by the brim of his hat. He moves 
as economically as an animal between the beds of lobelia and 
geranium. It is high noon. 

, Antigone has cut out a piece of sod and has scooped out a grave. 
The body lies in a coffin in the shade of the magnolia tree. Antigone 


| and I are standing. Ismene is sitting between two low angled branches 


of the monkey puzzle tree. Her lap is filled with daisies. She slits the 
stem of one daisy and pulls the stem of another through it. She is 
making a chain for her neck and a crown for her hair. 

Antigone reaches for a branch of the magnolia. It is almost beyond 
her grip. The buds flame above her. She stands on a small fire of 
daisies which smoulder in the roots of the grass. 

I see the magnolia buds. They brood above me, whiteness feathered 
on whiteness. I see Antigone’s face turned to the light. I hear the 
living birds call to the sun. I speak private poetry to myself: Between 
four trumpeting angels at the four corners of the earth a bride stands 
before the altar in a gown as white as snow. 
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Yet I must have been speaking aloud because Antigone chal- 
lenges me: You're mistaken. It’s the winds the angels hold, the fou; 
winds of the earth. After the just are taken to paradise the winds wil] 
destroy the earth. It’s a funeral, she says, not a wedding. 

She looks towards the building. 

Someone is coming down the path from the matron’s house, she 
says. 

I notice that she has pulled one of the magnolia blossoms from the 
branch. I take it from her. It is streaked with brown where her hands 
have bruised it. The sparrow which she has decided to bury lies on 
its back. Its feet are clenched tight against the feathers of its breast, 
[ put the flower in the box with it. 

Someone is coming down the path. She is wearing a blue cotton 
dress. Her cropped head is bent. She walks slowly carrying something 
in a napkin. 

It's Kallisto the bear, I say. Let’s hurry. What will my father say 
if he sees us talking to one of his patients? 

If we live here with him, Antigone says, what can he expect? If 
he spends his life trying to tame people he can’t complain if you 
behave as if they were tame. What would your father think, she says, 
if he saw us digging i in the Institution lawn? 

Pan comes closer. | glower at him. There's no use speaking to him. 
He’s deaf and dumb. 

Listen, I say to Antigone, my father’s not unreasonable. Kallisto 
thinks she’s a bear and he thinks he’s a bear tamer, that’s all. As for 
the lawn, I say quoting my father without conviction, a man must 
have order among his own if he is to keep order in the state. 

Kallisto has come up to us. She is smiling and laughing to herself. 
She gives me her bundle. 

Fish, she says. 

I open the napkin. 

Pink fish sandwiches, I say. 

For the party, she says. 

But it isn’t a party, Antigone says. It’s a funeral. 

For the funeral breakfast, I say. 

Ismene is twisting two chains of daisies into a rope. Pan has 
stopped pulling the sprinkler about. He is standing beside Ismene 
resting himself on his hooked stick. Kallisto squats down beside her. 
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ANTIGONE 


Ismene turns away, preoccupied, but she can’t turn far because of 
Pan's legs. 


Father said we never should 
Play with madmen in the wood. 


| look at Antigone. 

I's my funeral, she says. 

I go over to Ismene and gather up a handful of loose daisies from 
her lap. The sun reaches through the shadow of the magnolia tree. 

It's my funeral, Antigone says. She moves possessively toward the 
body. 

An ant is crawling into the bundle of sandwiches which I’ve put 
on the ground. A file of ants is marching on the sparrow’s box. 

I go over and drop daisies on the bird’s stiff body. My voice speaks 
ritual words: Deliver me, O Lord, from everlasting death on this 
dreadful day. I tremble and am afraid. 

The voice of a people comforts me. I look at Antigone. I look her 
in the eye. 

It had better be a proper funeral then, I say. 

Kallisto is crouched forward on her hands. Tears are running down 
her cheeks and she is licking them away with her tongue. 

My voice rises again: I said in the midst of my days, I shall not 
se— 

Antigone just stands there. She looks frightened, but her eyes 
defy me with their assertion. 

It's my funeral, she says. It’s my bird. I was the one who wanted to 
bury it. 

She is looking for a reason. She will say something which sounds 
eternally right. 

Things have to be buried, she says. They can’t be left lying 
around anyhow for people to see. 

Birds shouldn’t die, I tell her. They have wings. Cats and rats 
haven’t wings. 

Stop crying, she says to Kallisto. It’s only a bird. 

It has a bride’s flower in its hand, Kallisto says. 

We shall rise again, I mutter, but we shall not all be changed. 

Antigone does not seem to hear me. 
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Behold, I say in a voice she must hear, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the trumpet shall sound. 

Ismene turns to Kallisto and throws the daisy chain about her neck. 

Shall a virgin forget her adorning or a bride the ornament of he 
breast? 

Kallisto is lifting her arms towards the tree. 

The bridegroom has come, she says, white as a fall of snow. He 
stands above me in a great ring of fire. 

Antigone looks at me now. 

Let’s cover the bird up, she says. Your father will punish us all 
for making a disturbance. 

He has on his garment, Kallisto says, and on his thigh is written 
King of Kings. 

I look at the tree. If I could see with Kallisto’s eyes I wouldn’t be 
afraid of death, or punishment, or the penitentiary guards. | 
wouldn’t be afraid of my father’s belt or his honing strap or his 
bedroom slipper. I wouldn’t be afraid of falling into the river through 
a knot-hole in the bridge. 

But, as I look, I see the buds falling like burning lamps and I hear 
the sparrow twittering in its box: Woe, woe, woe because of the 
three trumpets which are yet to sound. 

Kallisto is on her knees. She is growling like a bear. She lumbers 
over to the sandwiches and mauls them with her paw. 

Ismene stands alone for Pan the gardener has gone. 

Antigone is fitting a turf in place above the coffin. I go over and 
press the edge of the turf with my feet. Ismene has caught me by 
the hand. 

Go away, Antigone says. 

I see my father coming down the path. He has an attendant with 
him. In front of them walks Pan holding the sprinkler hook like a 
spear. 

What are you doing here? my father asks. 

Burying a bird, Antigone says. 

Here? my father asks again. 

Where else could I bury it? Antigone says. 

My father looks at her. 

This ground is public property, he says. No single person has any 
right to an inch of it. 
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ANTIGONE 


I've taken six inches, Antigone says. Will you dig the bird up 
| again? 
) Some of his subjects my father restrained since they were moved 
to throw themselves from high places or to tear one another to bits 
from jealousy or rage. Others who disturbed the public peace he 
taught to walk in the airing courts or to work in the kitchen or in 
the garden. 

If men live at all, my father said, it is because discipline saves 
their life for them. 

From Antigone he simply turned away. 
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Enghsh Notes II 


20 


I must put down my thoughts about English beer. This has been 
done before: was it the climate or the beer which so distressed 
Erasmus?—I have forgotten. He could set up a pretty elegant whine 
at any time, and he had a poor stomach. I do not wish to complain 
about the beer itself. There it is, flowing south from Trent, a great 
brown river, carrying off by many a noisy drain the sorrows of a 
hard-pressed but still vigorous and eccentric nation. (And what a 
pleasure to ask for a whisky, and get the whisky in a shapely glass- 
not dribbled expensively around an artificial iceberg by some itinerant 
gangster resting between jobs as a cocktail-lounge waiter.) Rather | 
wonder at what my English acquaintances say about the beer, their 
strange opinions, prejudices, myths. These myths have to do with 
strength, like the stories about certain hermetic brews of antiquity- 
in that sunny world such potions either turned men into beasts or 
filled them with divinus furor, here the rugged fluid is supposed to 
keep you warm. About one little job with a big strong name, a sweet 
ish taste, a great reputation, and tiny (in my view) alcoholic con 
tent, my friend F—— assures me very seriously, over his pint: ‘Very 
strong, you know. Good for the cold weather.’ This is like living in 
Dickens. On the Pickwickian pilgrimages, the great man and his 
friends frequently clamber down from their outside seats to tank up 
against the cold, often with spirits, but even, if memory serves, with 
ale. What leathern bladders! I am sure malt beverages were much 
stronger then. The percentages go down, but the ddeaion remains. 
In this, as in so many other ways, a sojourn in England is a retum 
to the nineteenth century. Of all the other ages there are left but 
certain scattered monuments, and of their spirit nothing whatever. 
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ENGLISH NOTES II 
21 


\t Dowth we sat in the car and looked helplessly for a while through 
the rain at the pile of tumbled grass and stone. Then we tried the 
érst farmhouse: smoke and lace curtains, a cat, but no-one answered. 
We went across the road and found Mr Hoey. He carries an old 
burlap bag full of half-burnt candles, and his memory is full of half- 
burnt facts and mysteries—the facts come from Macalister (The 
4rchaeology of Ireland), the mysteries from the mound itself. When 
we went in, through the narrow passage by the great stones, we 
heard the panic of the past, the tale of years slowed the blood. 
Geological time is a set of zeros in a textbook, it is the shape of a 
rock-fold, or the articulation of a fish, but these wheels and crosses, 
dashes and whorls, are the marks of men, in the candlelight. And 
no-one knows certainly, not even the great scholars, exactly who they 
were or why they made those marks. ‘Notes on the time-shaken 
stone.’ 
22 


| see that John Diefenbaker, the great Canadian evangelist, has been 
up to Scotland, accompanied by his wife and some reporters and 
photographers, looking for his Scottish forebears on tombstones and 
in church records. He did not get very far as an antiquary, even with 
all that help—how far he got as a politician it is not for me to judge. 
Foiled by the exasperating Scots habit of giving everyone the same 
name and then, though not on tombstones, identifying him by his 
father (for example, from my youth, ‘Johnnie Angus Ban’, whose 
name was Matheson), Mr Diefenbaker retreated to Germany. If he 
really wanted to find a name his mother would know, and I think he 
did, he went to the worst country in the world to find it. I tried it 
once, at Ecclefechan, though I think now I had a false lead to start 
with. An American cousin, a retired contractor, told me that Hoddam 
churchyard was the place to find the Millars, my mother’s name. So 
my wife and I, on a Sunday afternoon in 1952, walked down that 
long avenue of beeches from the village to Hoddam cemetery. We 
found a Border melancholy, but no Millars. And Ecclefechan, of a 
Sunday afternoon in Jate summer, is living death. We have paddled 
down a wilderness lake under a coming cloud, hurried through an 
JHit alley in the East End of London, but never have we felt so 
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much alone. Nature herself withdraws her fecund and comfortin 
presence on a Scottish Sabbath, and no birds sing. I remembered 
Holy Sandy, a legend of my own country, who put the rooster under 
a tub on Sunday, that there might be no fornication on his farm on 
the Sabbath day. 

23 


This is the fourth centenary of the accession of Elizabeth 1. There js 
an article by Sir John Neale in The Times, and the National Portrait 
Gallery has a small exhibition of portraits, engravings, miniatures, 
etc., to mark the occasion. Among these is Isaac Oliver’s very strange 
and beautiful miniature of c. 1600, where the artist dared to affront 
the official mask, and paint Elizabeth Tudor, old, tremulous and vain, 
as she perhaps was. Also they are showing a little fragment of gold 
from the British Museum, a proof strike of a coin or medal of the 
Queen old, ‘perhaps unlikely to receive official approval’. No wonder: 
heavy as pope or emperor with crown and necklet, dewlapped and 
sunken in the cheeks, the face sags through the metal. The power of 
age: of bone and mind. Was it for this wisdom and disillusion that 
she studied Greek, flirted with Dudley, charmed ambassadors? An 
old woman in a great house, Ralegh’s Cynthia. 

But this is the best mask of all, the face of completed power, 
beyond the bravery of the great portraits done to decorate the halls 
of the favoured gentry or to send with scented embassages to the 
continent, beyond even the jewelled self-love of that marvellous 
woman, her periods over, cultivating lovers for their wit or simply 
their ambiguous adoration, beyond everything but Time, not able to 
go on, but still able to silence everyone with a word or the fall of a 
hand, for a moment, for a little time, for once more only. 

Which is the mask and which is the face? What makes the history, 
asked Plutarch of the memory of Alexander, tyche or arete? 
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Monday 
It was said in the House of Lords yesterday that some racing grey 
hound kennels are allegedly hiring gangs to shoot deer in Ross and 
Cromarty for dogmeat. You could write a good social history of 
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B:itain in terms of animals—probably one of their incredibly erudite 
gcial historians has done just that, but I haven't seen his book. My 
ange of reading has narrowed dangerously in the last decade; if I’m 
sot careful I will come to resemble those American professors of 
English who never read anything but metaphysical poetry and their 
wn or others’ critical pronouncements upon it. At the moment I’m 
sitting in a thatched cottage in a Cambridgeshire village, watching 
the telly. It’s foggy out, and the church bells are ringing, but I have 
wn eve turned to the world. All those dead-fish-belly faces grinning 
me. The motor-cycle riders all seem to have large out-thrust jaws, 
the girl singers have receding chins, but the announcers and other 
sersonality boys have dentures that meet with the smiling precision 
of cogs in a great glittering machine. It’s the same machine, come 
to think of it, that grinds that Highland venison, and makes sausage- 
meat of art and nature. 

Most of the political intelligence of this realm is now concentrated 
in the Lords; the Commons is a collection of decayed public relations 
agents. 


W ednesday 


We got onto burying in “The Bell’ last evening. The builder is 
for cremation, says everyone will have to come to it sooner or later. 
No room. ‘I remember,’ he said, ‘before we got the new cemetery, in 
the old churchyard, chaps digging a grave would be throwing up 
bones, you know, old bones. Do you remember that, Albert?’ he 
nguired of the Ancient, who sat in the chimney corner, spitting in 
the fire. ‘Ar,’ he replied, ‘I do. Leg bones, pieces of skulls. One of the 
boys ‘ad a skull ’e took ‘ome. Used to ‘ave a candle in it. Ar.’ The 
conversation then shifted to a very technical discussion of the hanging 
f bells. The tenor bell at Balsham weighs 20 cwt, the builder says. 

This morning it was clear, and the jets were up from the airfields 
f East Anglia. Two vapour trails described the intersection of a 
parabola and a hyperbola. A sign of Fate, or the mathematics of 
Folly? 

I think rather of Fate as an animal. Not a wild horse or a tiger, 
but a domestic animal, which we care for and know everything about 
except its self, the inaccessible and unPavlovian mystery of it. For the 
last two centuries or so Western man has hypothesized Fate as 
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observable natural law; in Homeric terms, he has worshipped Apollo 
and forgotten Moira. His god is leaving him now. 

I have been reading the notes on the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
Balsham, compiled by that excellent woodcarver and antiquary Canon 
Burrell. The bell which I mentioned before was cast by John Tonne 
about 1540, and bears the inscription Intonat de celis vox campana 
michaelis. It is a good bell. The fifteenth-century brasses, commemo 
rating John de Sleford, Master of the Wardrobe to Edward 1m, and 
John Blodwell, Dean of St Asaph, are indeed ‘magnificent com. 
positions’. Four medieval stone tombs opposite the east end of the 
church were once, as an early drawing tells us, adorned with floreated 
crosses; ‘children of past generations by continually jumping from 
one stone to the other have destroyed all trace of this decoration’. | 
did not know that that notorious swiveller Dr Perne, Master of 
Peterhouse, was of this parish. Tomorrow, when the light may be 
better, I am going to look for the ‘wodehouse’ (wild man) carved on 
one of the misericords. The wild-man motif is very interesting; it 
appears in The Faerie Queene and in masks and triumphs. The past 
is all that we know; the rest, the News of the World, is rumour and 
sorcery. 


Thursday 


They have a toilet bowl here signed the ‘Brecon’. I am thinking of 
making a collection of these ringing cloacal inscriptions, the last cries 
of the English poetic genius. The one in our London flat is a ‘New 


Volvia’, but the best so far is ‘Pontifex and Emanuel’, which, as a | 


witty friend observes, is the perfect union of the High and Low 
churches. It is a curiously appropriate place for an ecumenical motto. 
I read somewhere recently a very sniffy article in which the author 


viewed with alarm the modern vogue of what he called ‘the second- | 


rate’, and he listed the poems of Dylan Thomas, the stories of J. D. 
Salinger, the acting of Sir ——, but no, he said, he must not offend 
further. (I do not like persons who hope they are being offensive.) 
That’s a mean way of saying a mean thing. Now we shall never know 
whether he meant Sir J-— G——, Sir R-— R——, Sir L—— O--, 
or Sir L-— C——. Not that his opinion is worth much, but thinking 
of him sent me back to The Catcher in the Rye, of which our host 
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has the Penguin edition. I suppose that Holden’s profanity is a 
symptom of the discipline of Zen which (1 am told) has influenced 
Mr Salinger. Philosophy as affront. I found once more that fine 
repudiation of the American girl, in the person of the nubile Sally— 
‘You give me a royal pain in the ass—which is worth more than 
all the sociologists and Philip Wylie too. Holden Caulfield confesses 
at one point that he goes for The Great Gatsby. Now that is just 
right-so much better than the patronizing surprise which is the 
lt response to Fitzgerald here. He’s really a writer and here’s a 
super-highway into America, like it or not, that sort of very cobwebby 
but frightfully important thing is the clue, and but for Mr Mizener 
we could hardly have known—Fitzgerald’s masterpiece is the right 
book for Salinger’s hero, and because it is you know its quality. 
Some inscriptions, having to do with the Black Death, from the 
tower of the church at Ashwell, Herts., translated from the Latin: 


1350 miserable wild distressed 
the dregs of a people alone survive to witness 
and in the end a ternpest 


Sunday 


Every morning I have gone for a walk in the village, hailed by the 
butcher, the publican, and by a pensioner whom I do not know but 
who knows I am here. I have looked at the piles of sugar-beets and 
heard the birds singing their unimaginable solstice songs in the 
naked hedges. In the desolate heaven, from fog to fog, a swan honked 
his way to Norfolk over my head; nature’s uncompetitive Comet, for 
whom water is no mystery but the air a trial. The gulls are in from 
the North Sea, begging crusts at Kensington, screaming over the 
heads of shivering red-handed children. It is time to go. I have 
thought too much of myself here, under the eaves of quiet. More 
than anyone I know, I am the servant of habit, and England binds 
my fetters more tightly upon me, for the most ordinary affairs of life 
in this country are immensely involved routines, catching you at 
every unguarded corner. There is a special way of managing every- 
thing, and you disturb it at your peril. The telephone call-box is 
index and prophecy to the outsider of this way: fail to push the right 
button at the right moment and you cease to exist, you are left in a 
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silence, while an incredibly inefhcient mystery, thought up by some 
senior civil servant dreaming of theosophical enlightenment or of 
coitus prolongatus, rattles to its end, without you. You may buy 
bread here, but not there; you may have a drink then, but not now: 
you may cross this cheque, but not that. A nation of empiricists has 
attributed to the products and arrangements of industrial life the 
kind of sanctities which obtain in so-called primitive societies. If you 
are to exist at all, you must turn the taboos into habits. And it is easy, 
Yet, once you have made treaties with these formalities, as your 
second nature, you have all the rest of the time, and your first nature, 
to be yourself in. Custom does not make conformity. 
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Christmas Day. Some friends to dinner, a quiet time. The fog 
drifted away in late afternoon, and it is raining on the black mass of 
London all around us. The winter solstice is past, and in a month or 
two we must begin to think of travel again. We shall spend New 
Year's Eve in the country. Warm as it is (and Canada in a hard 
winter), I feel as if I were hibernating; this grey sky is the roof of 
my cave—above and beyond it are sun and wind and ships on the 
sea, aircraft moving on their invisible paths, skiers jumping, a girl on 
a chestnut horse riding down a valley in Alsace, gunnery practice off 
the Falklands, an English child building a sand-castle in Madeira. 
In a fortnight I shall have lunch with a friend who is now having a 
cocktail before his Christmas dinner in Toronto. All that world. 

The Sunday after Christmas. A talk by E. M. Forster, on the Third 
Programme, reminiscences of his stay, as English tutor, in the house 
hold of ‘Elizabeth’ Cand in her ‘German garden’) in 1905. Easy, 
charming, ironic. Age—he is eighty on the Ist of January—has ripened 
him slowly under his English heaven, and he is now like the lawns 
at King’s on which he looks each day, with deep and complex roots, 
bland and green at all seasons. In twenty minutes he threw off, quite 
without intent, enough plot-material for at least two novels and a 
score of such impressionistic short stories as appear in Botteghe 
Oscure. And all with candour, with ruthless simplicity. On the way 
home from a walk, he said, 1 saw two lovers asleep on a bank; they 
lay face downward, and they were ugly as human beings can be 
(something like that he said), but I was grateful to them. He was 
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grateful to them, to life, to trees and passion, to any glory of that 
afternoon. 

At the end of his talk, with an old man’s sad passion and perhaps 
wandering (as we call it) a little, he spoke of the spoliation of the 
English countryside in his time. We haven't room, he said, to confine 
4 modern industrial society in our little landscape. Now, since I began 
to write this note, it is 1959, and we have been to Lavenham, where 
the half-timbering and pink plaster grin at you like exhibits in an 
olde Englyshe museum, or like preserved dowagers at a reception, 
lined up in picturesque uncertainty for the colour photographers. It 
is the fear of death, of just not-being, which persuades us to such 
unhappy anachronisms; we engage Time like tory diplomats, grateful 
for any fiction that will save the past from the uncertain grasp of 
memory only. “The accumulation of mere existence’, said D. H. 
Lawrence, ‘is swollen to a horror.’ 
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The national religion is not C. of E. but Masochism; not ‘high’ 
masochism, which is sexual and ritualistic, but typically ‘broad’, not 
affecting merely the erogenous zones but the whole shivering, chil- 
blained, bronchial person. The English vice of cruelty—fagging and 
Famagusta—arises out of their annual suffering, self-imposed, in winter. 
The Romans, those remote saints of the hypocaust, showed the 
ancestors how to heat their dwellings, but when the Romans withdrew 
the last civility of temperature departed from these islands. I know 
that the transient North American, for whom central heating (c.h.) 
equals C.H. (Companion of Housing), is now able to find in the 
ads in the women’s journals some evidence of the millenially late 
return of comfort—but it is only in the ads. Better to depend on the 
surrealistic (and movable) electrical or paraffin ‘heaters’ than on any 
ch. provided by the landlords of this nation. The library where I 
spend my days lately is centrally heated, but as soon as the tem- 
perature reaches 65° F, by early afternoon, the windows are opened, 
not by any person I have ever seen but by some ectoplasmic mani- 
festation of the English genius, and we shiver away, according to 
form, until tea. The English Christmas is a fire festival, fire within, 
that is. ‘It's not religious any more,’ says my favourite publican, ‘just 
a big piss-off.’ But that is religious too. 
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To Oxford this week. Cold. Dust, roar, and bang on the High as 
appalling as ever. Scaffolding around the decayed Headington free. 
stone. Girls with red and green stockings. Lunch at Merton: aca. 
demic gossip. John Bradshaw’s hat, which he wore at the trial of 
Charles 1, in the Ashmolean. It is lined with iron. To the Oxford 
Playhouse Company’s production of Prince Genji, a stage version 
by William Cooper of some episodes from Lady Murasaki’s re 
membrance of things past. As Cooper confesses in his program note, 
his play is written from the Western point of view, and is conse 
quently ambivalent in effect. The Lady of Akashi’s parents are fresh 
from an English drawing-room, but the Prince, the Lady Murasaki, 
and the Lady of Akashi are made to evoke something of the sensi- 
bility of the original. That union of delicate courtesy and honour 
with a pious, indeed dedicated ruthlessness—which I take to be 
typically Japanese, yet in life 1 have recognized it in one person of 
my own race. 
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Gn the wireless, playing over my lunch, I am listening to I Don’ 
Want to Set the World On Fire. That takes me back to the Holy 
Name Club in Charlottetown, before the war, and the happy switl 
of my old friends dancing there in the smoke. What was the name of 
the boy with the hot trumpet? and what happened to him? What has 
happened to us all? I will never make anything of these collisions 
of sensation and memory; to make an art of regrets, a great fugue 
out of the unfinished relationships that life offers us, that is the 
victory of Proust, the greater victory that it was won on the old field 
where most of us are defeated. 

When I was in my posturing days, in my first twenties, I used to 
admire the idea of ‘having no illusions’. (I grew up slowly, in a slow 
society; now I suppose the age for that feeling, if it is still possible, 
is about 17.) I may have been influenced by the notorious first 
sentence of Sabatini’s Scaramouche, a book not read very much now 
—I don’t know about that, but there was some merit in the attitude, 
because it represented a real intellectual attempt to come to terms 
with the world, not just a Humphrey Bogart stance, cigarette and sad 
true smile. I have been reading a series of articles in The Observer 
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‘written by an American) on English teen-agers, and these sup- 
posedly tough pale little goons are full of illusions that will stay with 
them all their lives, through Borstal and worse, through whatever 
dismal fortune this side of vaporization. They make a ‘thing’ of not 
knowing about anything, especially themselves. They are ‘proles’— 
in Orwell’s dangerous facile vocabulary—and all the social workers, 
welfare agencies, clubs, centres, our society’s pathetic attempts to act 
as surrogate for the family, can make them no more than that. They 
want to be ‘understood’, for God’s sake—that is the one gift of life we 
must not ask for, but wait till it is given, if it is given at all. 

Is it just my age, those sums in addition mounting to my heart, 
that drowns my sympathy for some of the young intellectuals too? 
| must resign myself to forming an empty tolerant donnish smile. 
Yesterday in Zwemmers I noticed a youthful beard tossing down a 
copy of Samuel Beckett's Watt before his vermilion-hosed eye- 
shadowed companion. ‘God!’ he said. ‘Open it at any page, any page. 
Just Joyce.’ Universities and Left Review types, I suppose; only a 
step to the anti-espresso hangout in Soho, where the angry poly- 
syllables splash on the walls. 
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| write in my cave, on which the shadows of time are thrown by the 
Times, the Thames, a glance of sun on the guitars in a Charing 
Cross Road window, a blue air-letter from a friend, my gulls wheeling 
in the acrid tired air of the Park. In the spring they will go back to 
the sea, to other coasts following other travellers, winged on warm air 


above talk and trouble, greedy and full of grace. 





ee a ad 


In the forthcoming issue of the WATERLOO REVIEW, Montgomery 
Hyde, M.P. in the British House of Commons, publishes a 
newly-discovered letter written by Oscar Wilde to Lord Alfred 
Douglas on the date of Wilde’s arrest. Poetry by Ralph Gustafson 
and Paul West, articles and fiction. $1.50 a year (2 issues) . 
Special l-yr. trial subscription, $1.00. 


waterloo review 


Send to WATERLOO REVIEW, Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont. 
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The Fisher's Night 


The rower skims a silk not visible 

Behind the lamp. Time lags. Beneath the bows 
Persistent minnows crowd, and so appear 

To guide the boat or hearten other fish. 

We watch the harpoon waiting. We abolish 
Everything outside the arc of siren light. 
Then, slowly, just as we decide that nothing 
Will make moths of fish tonight, a pulp 

Quite casually drifts towards the light to make 
A languorous reconnaissance. The harpoon 
Skewers him, the octopus, and he is slapped 
Upon the boards between the striker and the oars. 
There will be other fish tonight. Meanwhile, 
The octopus is dead. The minnows reconvene 
Beneath the light. The boat swings left, 

The quiet flap of oars receding with the light. 


We stand in dark upon the rancid pier, 
Leg-height above the idly slapping water. 
Certainly the octopus is dead. This awkward life, 
I say, when those who swim towards the light, 
Providing they are larger fry, are skewered 

In the night. The little minnow-men exhort: 
‘You need not rise towards the light, but you 
Who more adventurously trace hypnotic lights 
Remember that the striker practises each night, 
And is impartial, accurate and vast.’ 

So poets, rising, are harpooned. So politicians 
Rising till the righteous blinds them. So publicans 
At their time. So fliers, dreamers, mountaineers. 


So the lover stabbing deep, his flood from hers 
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Protected by a thwarting skin. So I, 

As I look downward at the light, 1 think 

Each day is made our arc of light and dread: 
Living breathing, loving needing, each in his 
Involuntary energy makes love or fame or light, 
And, beautiful, deformed or agonized, invents 
His explanations of the harpoon night, unable 
In the wind or tide or slanting of the land 

To say we die in rising to the light, or drown 
Ignobly i in the deep, or where the harpoon missed 
Or where the striker checked or why the rower 
Splashed a warning when he did. So, this dead fish. 
These wanderings are far from logical, and yet 
Are apt in comment on the vague predicament 
We try to talk about at night, dear you and I, 
Hands together, strolling along this pier 
Towards the old sea bastion. You who ask, 
Unable yet active, as all who are lovely, 

Are only here as holly would be in winter, or as 
Your smoky -lucid eyes in your own face. 

Until one day the ground shelves in, the sky 
Opens like a calyx, the seas fume over 

You who hold my hand, I cannot bear 

To see as eligible fish for siren lights, 

For swift harpoon or slap the sheathed meat 
Makes upon the boards. Yet, simple as old, 

This condition is as harsh as metaphor 

Which cuts without the dignity of scar, 

And you and J are at the picture-show: 

God throws a spear, or harpoon hurls itself. 
Now you, who cannot bear to see the suffering 
Of animals or breathe upon the turbid air 

The must of bryony or tulips dying, you 
Realize we fish at night as only being fish 
Ourselves. And while into the honoured air 
You swing your face, and stride along 

The darling pier and lightly hold my hand, 
The octopus is dead. Once dead, then at his end. 
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Involuntary children are often told 

To be more circumspect than they know how: 
To act so well that such desire of acting well 
Deprives their lives of action altogether. 

To speak, to guess, strike dumb or bless 
Unknowingly is all I can and all of that 


Unknowingly, so thick in love, at heart as now, 


This deeply, this uselessly beyond advice 

And augury, seeing now or beyond any vision 
Actual pain, borne, fled or bearable, 

Being this I, to you, ever separate in pain. 
Love has its season, anguish its reach. 

But the facts of anguish have no speech. 


Here is the light returning, boat skimming 
Water like a gnat. Here we are valuable, 
Like liver in the whale. We watch and hope 
I know not what of either. Here together, 
In elementary attitude and lucidly vowed, 
We are so paradoxical. We may deserve 
But do not find a simple secret way 

Of putting right the boat’s harsh lamp. 
We look. The rower stops. The boat glides. 
The harpoon’s plunge makes even lovers 
Harpoon octopi or bid the striker starve. 


The Dam 


Black water in this white coffin stays 
Inviolate, no burden on itself or on the walls; 
But freely spreads an equipoise 

Of summer evenings drowned in madrigals 
Upon itself and other doldrum jails. 


No love or discontent dismembers here 
This perdurable queen. A sleek monotony 
Veneers each slab of depth as clear 

And settled as a funeral’s end, yet only 
Starts another life of sacramental ebony. 











TWO POEMS 


The water is alone: a merely temporary death 

Is all that meets the eye or palls upon the mind:— 
As if we all, on seeing death, see just a wreath 
And not arrested growth, abandoned, 


Small and rigid in a room, behind a blind. 


Yet how shall dead queens turn their feet? 
Or how the wind un-blow? Or spring refuse 
To populate a winter’s void? So how entreat 
And call hysteria from dams like these? 

No man of knowledge airs his views; 


But rivers all are known for nameless; 

Every structure’s known to stay unbuilt: 

The stone remains in earth’s embrace, 
Commemorating faith and stone’s revolt 
Against the human disregard of worlds unbuilt. 


The reservoir postpones an active life 

Yet still compels a minor tidal to the parapet 
Where water topples into sudden strife, 
Elusive fraction never held, and profit 

Of inconsequential dreams. No use to prate 


How things are otherwise: we know the state of things: 
All versions of water break our laws. The water 
Frivolously talking in the Roman springs 

Reflects no strength of slave or senator. 

The trapped seas move in lunar order, 


Equinoctial in gales but regular in breath. 

It is no human rhythm which a cold Atlantic 
Knows, or vases’ water feeding flowers to death: 
The rivers are too wise to panic 


Though control of water is our shibboleth. 


To trap is to invent a fluency 

Which, separate from living water, celebrates 
Our own penned state. For we can never be 
Those dams whose tidy subdivision hates 
No walls, yet calls out for the sea. 
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Carson McCullers: Lonely Huntress 


Carson McCullers’s second play, The Square Root of Wonderfyl* 
was a sorry fiasco on Broadway, and its printed text—the last version 
written before the play went into production—does little to lessen the 
disappointment. Readers who agreed with V. S. Pritchett in 195) 
that the works collected in The Ballad of the Sad Café established 
her as ‘the most remarkable novelist . . . to come out of America fo; 
a generation’ expected a little less Square and a lot more Wonderful, 
Now, however, we learn that Mrs McCullers has been waging a 
bitter struggle against ill health. Her play, perhaps, is neither an 
aberration nor a volte face, but simply the best that she can say at 
the moment about a problem that has occupied her imagination for 
two decades; and its failure does nothing to diminish the lustre of 
her earlier work. 

To put it very simply, she has been trying to discover what is 
meant by ‘the pursuit of happiness’. This problem is not peculiar to 
America, but in a nation whose politicians and hucksters advertise 
the joys of the ‘American way’ with compulsive heartiness it has 
become a test of the artist’s integrity; Carson McCullers, for one, 
knows Southerners—and indeed Americans generally—take the word 
‘pursuit’ to imply the chase or the hunt, rather than the happy 
alternative of ‘daily occupation’. And the goal of the pursuit? The 
‘nature’ of happiness? After examining the possibilities of religion, 
political faith, money, sex, and art, Mrs McCullers states her answer 
in a single word which she re-defines for her generation—Love. Not 
merely the passion of men who want ‘to put their teapot into you’, or 


*The Square Root of Wonderful and Carson McCullers’s other works are 
published by Thomas Allen (Houghton Mifflin). 
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CARSON MCCULLERS 


he blind zeal of the reformer with a theory, or even the egotistical 
we of the artist who retreats to an imaginative ‘inside room’, but an 
aclusive love that straddles all the rungs of the Platonic ladder. The 
juman drama, as Mrs McCullers sees it, is a ‘lyric tragi-comedy’ in 


| which the individual, cut adrift from the barren shores of religion 


ad political faith, is alone in a sea of castaways; love is the port 
that he seeks, but even this haven is no sure protection against the 
weathers of nature and human-nature. For, whether we like it or not, 
ove is geared to our glands and our mores, and menaced by ‘the 
nse of moral isolation . . . the weight of time, the hazard of human 
existence, bolts of chance’; it is unpredictable, and almost always 
unequally shared by lover and beloved. And yet love is the only 
experience that gives life meaning; it is the only force which might 
conceivably deliver mankind from the barbarity of his own ‘spiritual 
Fascism’. 

But this skeletal description of theme makes Carson McCullers 
sound like a portentous writer—a Southern Simone de Beauvoir; and 
it fails to suggest the qualities which her readers have found most 
memorable and moving. She is above all a story teller, and her quality 
is lyric, brooding, personal. The life which she creates is not the raw 
documentary of experience that has dominated American fiction since 
the twenties, but life as the imagination apprehends it, rich in 
atmosphere but stripped of non-essentials. Her best narratives have a 
dreamlike purity of line and intensity of feeling; and, however 
bizarre their content, they unfold with the effortless certitude of 
parable. There is no striving for effect and no rhetoric in this prose. 
The narrator simply decants the truth that her imagination has 
distilled—a truth that has all the power of the liquor sold at the Sad 
Café: 

The liquor of Miss Amelia has a special quality of its own. It is clean 

and sharp on the tongue, but once down a man it glows inside him for 

a long time afterward. And that is not all. It is known that if a message 

is written with lemon juice on a clean sheet of paper there will be no 

sign of it. But if the paper is held for a moment to the fire then the 

letters turn brown and the meaning becomes clear. Imagine that the 
whiskey is the fire and that the message is that which is known only 
in the soul of a man—then the worth of Miss Amelia’s liquor can be 
understood. — that have gone unnoticed, thoughts that have been 
harbored far back in the dark mind, are suddenly recognized and 


comprehended. . . . a man who has drunk Miss Amelia’s liquor ee 
has warmed his soul and seen the message hidden there. 
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Such is McCullers’s style. Again and again we react with SUIprise 
and delight to the ‘perfect pitch’ of her dialogue; we recognize as oy 
own her evocation of the muddled pain and wonder of adolescence. 
and we shiver at the inevitability of her images and the bonecleay 
simplicity of her exposition. Few of her contemporaries, for example 
could match such miracles as this: ‘The heart of a hurt child cap 
shrink so that forever afterward it is hard and pitted as the seed of g 
peach.’ And few have the authority and clarity of vision to write ap 
opening paragraph with the directness of this: 


An army post in peacetime is a dull place. Things happen, but then 
the my: n over and over again. The general plan of a fort in itself 
adds to the monotony—the huge concrete barracks, the neat rows of 
officers’ ian built one precisely like the other, the gym, the chapel, 
the golf course and the swimming pee is designed according to a 
certain rigid pattern. But perhaps the dullness of a post is caused most 
of all by insularity and by a surfeit of leisure and safety, for once a 
man enters the army he is expected only to follow the heels ahead of 
him. At the same time things do occasionally happen on an army post 
that are not likely to reoccur. There is a fort in the South where a few 
years ago a murder was committed. The participants of this tragedy 
were: two officers, a soldier, two women, a Filipino, and a horse. 

The luminous simplicity of Mrs McCullers’s style and narrative 
technique, however, have been sufficiently noticed by her critics, 
She is Eudora Welty with more heart, and Truman C apote with 
more vision. What criticism has not done adequately is to explore 
the meaning of her narratives, and it is this dimension of her work 
that raises a novel like Reflections in a Golden Eye to the status 
of a minor classic. 

Let me begin by saying that the nature of Carson McCullers’s 
perception of the human dilemma is essentially feminine or passive. 
Far from Hemingway’s athletic heroes or Conrad’s moral voyagers, 
her characters, like Kafka’s and Truman Capote’s, are the ill-prepared 
and the ill-equipped; they seek not victory over life but a secure 
haven, and the struggle is not a glory but an almost unbearable 
violation of the ey "Thus the dwarfed, the crippled, the under 
nourished, the black, and the tender-of-soul populate her stories. 
Conventional people—round pegs neatly fitted into round holes- 
do not interest her; they are comfortable, healthy cows who graze 
witlessly in fields of sensory experience where the juiciest bites are 
sex. But the square pegs, the misfits—these are the objects of her hope 
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and despair; and the round holes in which they grind themselves 
hopelessly are social convention, law, tradition, and av erage stupidity. 

The most strikingly disoriented of all the squares, perhaps, is the 
ytist-the feminine artist. The urge to create, to master, is a positive 
force, a need to assert a point of view; but the feminine role—especi- 
ally in Southern society—is to accept and understand and admire. 
The artist or seer, therefore, like the all-knowing, all-suffering 
prophet Tiresias of Eliot’s poetry, is represented as a sexually ambi- 
valent figure. Carson McCullers believes (without invoking the 
authority of psychology) that all men and women share this ambi- 
valence, active and passive, in varying degree, but the artist or the 
‘perceptive’ individual shares the gifts of male and female in almost 
equal proportion. Her characteristic Tiresias-image, therefore, is a 
tomboy—the Frankie of The Member of the Wedding or Mick 
‘both boy’s names) of The Heart is a Lonely Hunter, or a paternal- 
maternal restaurateur who figures in several of her stories. 

But Mrs McCullers, even in her early twenties, did not let her 
perception of the duality of the artist’s nature become a tiresome 
occasion for special pleading. Her gift is much larger than that. 
Within the microcosm of a Southern town—to which she sometimes 
gives the symbolic name of Society City—she observes the full 
panorama of human life, a panorama in which the artist, whatever 
his gifts, shares the plight of the humblest seeker. In her first novel, 
The Heart is a Lonely Hunter (1940), which she has called ‘a 
parable in modern form,’ her central perception is the fact of man’s 
piritual isolation. The leading figure of this book is Mr Singer, a 
Christ-like deaf-mute whose silent tolerance leads all the troubled 
misfits of the town to venerate his name and pour out to him their 
yearnings and frustrations. But Mr Singer is deaf; he fails to under- 
stand a great deal of what these impassioned friends say to him, yet 
they believe in his understanding and sympathy. Each of them— 
the Marxist agitator, the fanatical champion of Negro rights, the 
adolescent artist—demands with blind egotism the confirmation of 
his own views, and all of them, in the desperation of loneliness, 
repress the knowledge that Mr Singer does not hear—that he loves 
them simply because they are sad and beaten and alone, and because 
he is lonely himself. 

Ironically, this gentle confessor is involved in a similar one-way 
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relation, for though he is a ‘singer’ he is mute. He has lived with 
another deaf-mute, Spiros Antonapoulos, a moronic Greek who 
loves the pleasures of the senses but understands almost nothing 
of the passionate unburdenings which Mr Singer reveals to him jin 
sign language. The feebleminded Antonapoulos is a complete solip 
sist, but for Mr Singer he is a god who is regarded ‘with awe and 
self-abasement, sometimes with pride—always with love unchecked 
by criticism, freed of will’. This is love in its fullest form, for all 
lovers—like worshippers—are essentially alone. They can be no more 
certain of full communication with the beloved than the believer 
can count upon an answer to his prayers. It is the act of uncritical 
devotion that brings them both meaning and peace. A particular 
person may be the occasion of love; indeed love of a fellow-being is 
the norm of human love. But as Mrs McCullers suggests in ‘A Tree. 
a Rock, a Cloud’, love is a personal achievement which, ideally, 
transcends the particular and the finite. The fullest love is Platonic 
—all-embracing. 

It is not accidental that the picture of Mr Singer's love reminds 


THE CRUISING AUK 


Some books joke to ease the pain, 
Others tantalize the brain; 
Cruising auks, unlike all these, 
Neither hope to shock nor tease, 
But just to keep above the trees. 


BY GEORGE JOHNSTON 


George Johnston is a truly comic writer, and a popular 
one in the best sense. The enchanting mournful dignity of 
his work has delighted readers for several years in the 
New Yorker, The Spectator, The Tamarack Review, and 
many other magazines. Now for the first time it is 
presented together in a book that should be owned by 
everybody with a sense of humour. $2.50 
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ys of the all-surrendering fervour of the mystic; Mrs McCullers 
repeatedly describes the inscrutable Antonapoulos as sage, or 
Buddha-like. But if this is a comment upon the Christian idea of a 
personal Saviour, its bearing is purely ironic, for Antonapoulos has 
never been what Mr Singer imagined him to be, and when the 
Greek finally dies of nephritis in a mental hospital, Mr Singer goes 
home and quietly ‘puts a bullet in his chest’. This act of awareness 
-which is for the author a decisive recognition of the stakes and the 
losses in the human lottery—deprives Mr Singer's ‘believers’ of their 
confessor. They have not really understood the nature of his love, 
and have used him as a private wailing wall. When he dies, they 
are lost. Dr Copeland, the austere champion of Negro rights, goes 
home to die on a farm, the one place where his people have 
known happiness. Jake Blount, the reformer, sees the frantic hilarity 
of a carnival mob end in a race riot in which he himself commits 
murder; his flight brings him face to face with the leader of another 
crusade, a maniacal evangelist whose sign proclaims with a galling 
irony: ‘He Died to Save You/Hear the Story of His Love and Grace/ 
Every Nite 7.15 p.m.’ Mick Kelly, the tomboy who writes music and 
finds her real pleasure in an imaginative ‘inside room’, affirms her 
belief in her art (‘And it was too and it was too and it was too and it 
was too. It was some good’); but she must still face life, with all its 
chances. Even Biff Brannon, the dual-natured restaurateur who has 
sympathized with all the squares of Society City and shared their 
devotion to Mr Singer—even Biff is forced to reconsider his position. 
As the novel ends, he has a terrifying vision: 


In a swift radiance of illumination he saw a glimpse of human struggle 
and of valour. Of the endless fluid passage of humanity through ame 
time. And of those who labour me of those who—one word—love. His 
soul expanded. But for a moment only. For in him he felt a warning, 
a shaft of terror. Between the two worlds he was suspended. He saw 
that he was looking at his own face in the counter Fe before him. 
Sweat glistened on his temples and his face was contorted. One eye 
was opened wider than the other. The left eye delved narrowly into the 
past while the right gazed wide and affrighted into a future of black- 
ness, error, and ruin. And he was suspended between bitter irony and 


faith. 


Biff, like the suspended Cumaean Sybil or the ambi-sexual Tiresias, 
sees with horror the truth of the human predicament—his own ambi- 
guous face, the index to his own frail heart. The past must be 
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examined ‘narrowly’; the future—tomorrow’s newspaper—is terrify- 
ing. The fact of love is man’s only hope, but the detached proprietor 
of the human café cannot decide whether to respond to the human 
spectacle with irony or faith. 

There can be little doubt that Carson McCullers’s vision is pro- 
foundly affected by the monstrous spectre of racial inequality jn 
the South. Her portraits of Bernice in Member of the W edding 
and the Copeland family in The Heart is a Lonely Hunter leave 
us in no doubt of her sympathy for the Negro, the ‘square’ who is 
excluded from the circle of Society City. But the colour-bar is only 

bol of the larger human problem. The question is whether any 
man should be denied the opportunity to live fully, whatever his 
‘colour’. Reflections In a Golden Eye (1941)—Mrs McCullers's 
greatest achievement—is a macabre dramatization of this problem 
as it affects the white society of the South. 

The setting of this extraordinary work is a Southern military camp 
in peacetime, a class society in which the conventions exercise an 
absolute rule. Anacleto, a Filipino houseboy who shares with the 
Negro a menial role in this society, finds an image to describe its 
life: he sees ‘A peacock of a sort of ghastly green. With one immense 
golden eye. And in it these reflections of something tiny and . 
grotesque.’ But the regimented creatures of the camp, bound by thei 
‘code’, are unaware of the ironic gaze of the bird of evil omen. They 
do not know their own natures, and when the shattering missiles of 
their inner warfare burst through the calm surface of their lives, 
they are lost. 

The persons of the story (there is not a superfluous character 
or incident) form two opposed triads. In the first we have Leonora 
Penderton, the eternal female—voluptuous, passionate, ‘a little 
feebleminded’. Her husband, an army Captain, is a man of con- 
siderable intelligence, but the pressures of army conformity and 
of irrational pride (the chief legacy of Southern aristocrats to their 
impoverished heirs) combine to make him a pettifogging coward 
who at once envies and loves the virility of his wife's lovers. His 
alter-ego is Private Elgee Williams, a faun-like soldier who grooms 
Leonora’s stallion, Firebird. Private Williams, uninitiated in the rites 
of sex, spends long nights crouching in Leonora’s bedroom, watching 


the sleeping beauty with a piercing but unfulfilled delight. 
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The second trio—and this is the way of parables—lives next door. 
Major Morris Landon is the complete male—athletic, hearty, senti- 
mental, selfish; for some time he has been Leonora Penderton’s 
lover. His wife, Alison, is the female counterpart of Captain Pender- 
ton, an intelligent woman whose sensibility is constantly outraged 
by her husband’s obtuseness and gross phy sical energy. The Filipino 
houseboy, Anacleto, is Alison’s alter-ego; he imitates her in all things, 
improves upon her fantasies, and understands her every thought. 

The catastrophe which engulfs these six people is so bizarre that 
we are tempted to dismiss it as a particularly unpleasant episode 
in the eternal war of the sexes; but the sureness of Mrs McCullers’s 
writing, and the tenacity with which her story grips the memory 
convince us that this is more than mere sensationalism. Like “The 
Ballad of the Sad Café’ and The Heart is a Lonely Hunter, this 
narrative is a parable. Given this perception, we recognize that the 
Langdon and Penderton households present two variations on a 
single theme. Captain Penderton is the perceptive male (a military 
tactician) attempting to achieve recognition in a narrowly conformist 
society. Alison Langdon is the perceptive female, similarly struggling 
to find her place in the scheme of ‘army’ life. By contrast, Major 
Langdon and Leonora Penderton are average, healthy animals, the 
most viable types that their world produces; the life of the senses 
is enough for them. But since both Leonora and the Major are 
incapable of understanding their mates, they turn to each other. 
And this adulterous alliance drives both Alison and Captain Pender- 
ton (the extremes of male and female sensibility) to turn to the 
thing that they lack most acutely. What the Captain both desires 
and fears is the joy of a ‘natural’, instinctive sexuality, a force which 
is symbolized for him in the unselfconscious virility of Private Elgee 
Williams and the untamed power of Firebird. Gross men like Major 
Langdon take the ‘privates’ for granted, and ride daily. But Captain 
Penderton, who has never really had confidence in his authority, 
is afraid of Firebird; and the Private who grooms this creature is an 
innocent who keeps a vigil of desire beside Leonora’s bed. Alison, on 
the other hand, abandons her hope that the Major will ever share 
her love of imaginative things, and turns obsessively to her ‘foreign’, 
mercurial houseboy, Anacleto, the figure who represents the imagina- 
tion. Needless to say, the Major, by nature, hates this fairy. 
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Mrs McCullers does not comment upon the alienation of spirit 
and flesh, imagination and the senses, which make both of these 
marriages unhappy; instead she dramatizes the problem in two nj ght. 
marish incidents. First, Captain Penderton finally decides ther he 
will ride his wife’s stallion. To his terror, the horse runs away with 
him, but soon he begins to enjoy the experience: ‘The Captain knew 
no terror now; he had soared to that rare level of consciousness 
where the mystic feels that the earth is he and that he is the earth’ 
For a moment he is master of the fiery steed; but when it comes to 
an exhausted standstill, he ties it to a tree and whips it mercilessly. 
Private Williams, who has been sunbathing naked on a rock nearby, 
appears and silently leads the horse away. Captain Penderton has 
rejected the instinctive power of sex; he has punished the creature 
which has given him his greatest moment of happiness. But his 
obsession does not die; from this point on, he nourishes a compulsive 
love-hate for the animal's primitive keeper, Private Williams. 

Second, Alison Langdon believed that her marriage with the 
materialistic and sensory world that the Major represents would be 
productive; but the Major showed no feeling for the child of their 
union; and when the infant died he regarded Alison’s grief as morbid, 
and turned to the purely sensual embraces of Leonora. When Alison 
could bear this rejection no longer, she went home one night and ‘cut 
off the tender nipples of her breasts with the garden shears’. She 
rejected altogether, that is, the possibility of a union with her 
husband’s world, and retired to the sickroom of her imagination 
where Anacleto (another embodiment of the Tiresias-image) nursed 
her and talked to her of music, painting, and poetry 

Given this double history of incompatibility and frustration, we 
can almost predict the dénouement of the tale. During her sleepless 
nights, Alison has become aware of the shadow of Elgee Williams 
hovering about the Penderton’s house. One night, shortly after the 
Captain’s experience with Firebird, she boldly enters her neighbour 
house and surprises Private Williams at his vigil in Leonora’s room. 
Since her own experience of love has been crass and brutal, she fails 
to understand the natural, clean passion which the innocent Private 
symbolizes. She scornfully tells the Captain to ‘go up to your wife’ 
room’, and then informs the Major that Leonora deceives both her 
husband and her lover—‘and with an enlisted man’. The Major's 
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codified instincts, however, reassure him that Leonora would no more 

be capable of understanding and loving her innocent groom than he 

would be capable of communion with the imaginative houseboy 

Anacleto. He decides, therefore, that Alison is mad, and confines her 
| toa mental hospital. Soon after, Captain Penderton discovers Private 
{ Williams in his wife’s room and shoots him dead. The force that he 
has both loved and feared—the ‘natural’ man—has at last been 
annihilated, just as the imaginative force, Anacleto, has been put 
to fight by Major Langdon. 

The novel leaves us, then, in a tragic impasse. Captain Penderton, 
the cleverest man in the Southern army camp, has irrevocably denied 
his manhood. He will not be a creative force in his community. And 
the imaginative Alison, with her houseboy, has been banished. 
lronically enough, the Major longs to have Anacleto back; the 
conquering Captain looks like a broken puppet; and the feeble 
minded Leonora, who has slept comfortably throughout the whole 
tragi-ccomedy, will presumably live on in her fecund sterility. 

These futile and grotesque ‘reflections’ of life afford something 
less than a reassuring picture of Southern, or Western, society. Cap- 
tin Penderton and Alison Langdon, the perceptive people who 
might have learned the full meaning of love, have failed to discover 
and assert their own natures; perhaps in a society where people like 
Leonora and the Major dominate there can be no fulfilment for 
individuals like Alison—or like Biff Brannon, and Mick Kelly. 
} Anacleto and Elgee Williams, the symbols of intuition and ‘natural’ 

sexuality respectively, perish. Only the vacuous animals for whom 

life is a waking dream escape unscathed. 
The ‘reflections’ are not complete, however, without a word about 

a seventh character of the story—a person who, Mrs McCullers 

assures us, ‘was of no consequence to anyone on the post’. He is 

Lieutenant Weincheck, an impoverished subaltern who is paying for 

the education of a younger brother. This man plays the violin and 

loves nature and art, but he is unworldly in a way that arouses the 
scorn of all officers on the post. Alison Langdon and Anacleto love 
him dearly, but they are powerless to advance his position. As the 
story ends, we learn that the authorities have requested his retire- 
ment. Lieutenant Weincheck might conceivably be a suitable partner 
for Alison, but even this possibility, in an army society, is closed, for 
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he. is not a self-assertive character. The ranks of Major, Captain, 
Lieutenant, and Private indicate unmistakably the value which 
society attaches to various kinds of talent. Carson McCullers does 
not say more; the reader must interpret the ‘reflections’ for himself, 

As we consider the body of Mrs McCullers’s work, however, 
several things do become clear. In her imaginative vision, the South 
is the teeming, humid spawning ground of man’s nature—a world 
which contains the infinite variety of the entire species. In such q 
world there is no accounting for the bizarre forms which talent and 
desire assume, and there can only be one law—a loving tolerance, 
The best institution of this society is the café, a controlling i image 
in Mrs McCullers’s work. The café is the place where all human 
beings congregate; where their gregarious nature can express itself 
freely; where, without loss of dignity, they come into contact with 
their fellow men: 


The atmosphere of a ag café implies these qualities: fellowship, 
the satisfactions of the belly, and a certain gaiety and grace of behavior. 
This had never been told to the gathering in Miss Amelia’s store that 
night. But they knew it of ret, although never, of course, until 
that time had there been a café in the town. 


But the café which Miss Amelia’s dwarfish ‘cousin’ Lymon per- 
suades her to create turns out to be a sad café. To explore fully 
the cause of its sadness would take us far afield, but we should out: 
line the situation which destroys its atmosphere of communion. 
Miss Amelia, a powerful spinster, six foot tall, is the queen of her 
community: she owns its property, runs its store, brews its liquor 
and throws out its drunks. She marries the orphan of the village, 
Marvin Macy, a handsome guitar-player who has courted her through 
two long years. But when she learns that Marvin expects to enjoy 
his marital status as leader and husband, she casts him off brutally. 
And Marvin, rejected by the personality which dominates his society, 
becomes vengeful and vicious—a criminal. 

Then a third person appears, the weak and misshapen Cousin 
Lymon. Lymon does not threaten Miss Amelia’s control, so she in- 
dulges his gregariousness and his imaginative whims. The café which 
they open is a great success, for Miss Amelia loves her dwarf and on 
that account permits him a latitude that she would never grant 
him on principle. But after seven years Marvin returns, and the 
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mercurial dwarf, who typifies mankind’s mixed and imperfect nature, 

fnds in the outlaw w ‘hom society condemns an image of true desire: 

t was a peculiar stare they exchanged between them, like the look 
of two criminals who recognize each other.’ With a tragi-comic 
inexorability, the ballad of the sad café ends in a battle. The stunted 
Lymon invites Marvin Macy to share Miss Amelia’s home and the 
life of the café, but no genuine compromise is possible. Miss Amelia 
goes into training with a punching bag, and when the great fight 
takes place she overpowers her unloved husband. But Cousin Lymon, 

who has so enjoyed the companionship of the café, prevents Miss 
Amelia from strangling the guitar-playing outlaw. The dwarf and 
his new-found friend disappear. The café is closed, and Miss Amelia 
becomes a haggard recluse. The town, robbed of imagination, is 
again desolate. 

In a curious epilogue entitled “Twelve Mortal Men’ the narrator 
wanders away from the village to listen to the spontaneous singing 
of the prisoners in a chain gang: 

And what kind of gang is this that can make such music? Just twelve 

mortal men, seven of them black and five of them white boys from this 

county. Just twelve mortal men who are together. 
These twelve are apostles of a fundamental truth: even though 
shackled and despised, their communion makes possible a harmony 
that Miss Amelia, Marvin Macy, and their society have been unable 
to achieve. 

In the world of Society City, indeed, where the winters ‘are short 
and raw, the summers white with glare and fiery hot’, imaginative 
souls long for a clearer, purer atmosphere—a land of ice and snow. 
Thus Marvin Macy is the only one who delights in the snowstorm 
which engulfs Miss Amelia's village, though Cousin Lymon follows 
him through the drifts, claiming to be at home in this pristine 
atmosphere. In the same way, Alison and Anacleto dream of living 
in Quebec. And Frankie, of Member of the Wedding, thinks of love 
and marriage in snow-white terms: her glamorous brother has lived 
in Alaska; his sweetheart comes from Winter Hill; and Frankie 
hopes to travel with them in remote northern climes where she 
will make millions of friends. But the fact is that Winter Hill is 
merely the name of a town in Georgia, and Frankie’s dream of 
innocence and beauty must conform itself to the tropical facts of 
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reality. The chances of dream and reality meeting, moreover, are 
slim: you pay your money and take your chance. 

In relation to this vision, The Square Root of Wonderful opens 
a new chapter in Mrs McCullers’s exploration of the human situa. 
tion. It is a painful chapter, for it takes us into Rockland County, 
New York—the land of ice and snow; and her treatment of this 
setting is pure soap opera. Her hero is a new Adam, an architect 
who will build a house on clean and durable suburban lines. And 
her heroine, a refugee from the hypocrisy and shallowness of the 
South (and from an alcoholic husband who typifies the grandiose 
romanticism of the Southern tradition)—her heroine expects that 
life in the North will be wonderful. The square root of wonderful, 
But this play, the story of a dream come true, is mere daydreaming, 
Carson McCullers, it would appear, has been dazzled, dazed, or 
bludgeoned into banality. The power of her original achievement 
remains, however. And as her work continues, she may come to 
recognize that the land of ice and snow, like Winter Hill, has al] 
the painful features of the familiar human landscape. For Rockland 
County does not promise an escape from man’s situation, though 
it may constitute a new beginning. Meanwhile, the image of the 
lonely huntress persists in the imagination. 














Three Unversity Writers 


More than a dozen years ago I was at University College in the 
University of Toronto when a group of student writers suddenly 
and mysteriously made its appearance. Henry Kreisel wrote his 
novel The Rich Man and James Reaney some of the poems later 
published in his first book The Red Heart. One year the editor 
of the student newspaper The Varsity was Hugh Kenner, who is 
now one of the most embattled critics of modern literature in the 
United States and the author of studies of James Joyce, Ezra Pound, 
and Wyndham Lewis. Paul Arthur designed the college literary 
magazine The Undergrad as an apprenticeship for the four beautiful 
issues of Here & Now. And there were others who have continued 
to write or have gone into editorial work. 

There seem to have been few similar groups at Canadian uni- 
versities since that time, although there have been some good poets 
and short-story writers. But now we hear rumours of literary activi- 
ties at McGill, and if this year’s issue of the University of British 
Columbia magazine Raven is a fair indication, there are. some 
talented and irreverent student writers on the West Coast. And there 
is another literary group at University College in Toronto busy 
writing, arguing, and publishing small books and literary magazines. 
In this issue we are publishing fiction, poetry, and a poetry review 
by some of those writers. We assume that magazines like The 
Tamarack Review should always be looking for new writers, and 
we hope in later issues to publish young writers from universities 
in other parts of Canada. Better still, we invite them to seek us out. 


Rosert WEAVER 
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Liturercal Limericks 


Jew on the Rood 


Soft in a crystal wood 
All sharp with dew, 
Lay on a broken rood 


A bloody Jew. 


Jew on the rood, 

Rood on a pool of glass 

Through which, although it should, 
No light could pass. 


Rotting, the rood, 

Rotting, the blood-stained Jew, 
There in that crystal wood 

All sharp with dew. 


No one has ever seen them, 
No one shall: 

Lost to the sight of men, 
Lost to all. 


A Death 


Black Christ came riding up, 
He galloped into town: 

I raised my golden cup 

And drank the hemlock down. 


Red Christ stopped at my door, 
And nailed a sign thereon: 
O enemy be sure 

To get you quickly gone! 
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White Christ then entered in 
And saw me breathe my last. 
Said He: It was a sin 
To die without a fast. 


Grey Christ then buried me, 
And placed upon my grave 
This stone for men to see: 
He took all that I gave. 


At Golgotha 


At Golgotha, where Christ was nailed, 
The birds flashed out on silver sounds; 
They wove about Him subtle ropes, 
Then settled in His wounds. 


They sucked His blood, His golden blood, 
With piercing cries they woke the night; 
And when the darkening morning came, 
They rose in ominous flight. 


I saw it all, I know it all, 
The dying God had held me there: 
One hand was locked about my throat, 


The other grasped my hair. 


The birds are gone, they did not wait, 
(We cannot move, we cannot cry), 
And we are left alone, alone, 


Empty Christ and I. 
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GERALD VISE 


Lepanto 


We struggled in the dust, 
That God and I. 

Each was consumed with lust, 
To live or die. 


And there was much to fear: 
How could I kill 

A God with eyes so clear, 
And voice so shrill. 


But as we struggled on, 
The God grew weak: 

At last His strength was gone, 
And He lay meek. 


Then I, no more afraid, 
Hard on Him pressed, 

And drove my weeping blade 
Straight through His breast. 


Thus was He sacrificed. 
Thus did He die. 

Yet who? Was it that Christ, 
Or was it I? 





— 


DAVID LEWIS STEIN 


The Salesmen 


It was noon-hour and Solly worked with calm precision at the grill. 
The stools at the counter were all occupied and the tables were filled 
and there were people standing by the magazine racks waiting for 
se The two waitresses bustled back and forth taking sandwiches 
from Solly, and the whole delicatessen was filled with the smell of 
frying hot dogs and salami. Some of Solly’s regular customers had 
already heard the news and they kidded him about it. 

| guess they figured the only way to get any work out of him 
was to put him in charge,’ one of the boys from the railway yard 
said, and Ted Keyes from the radio station added, ‘I guess they 
finally got smart and they picked the biggest crook in town 

Solly laughed at their kidding but he did not return it. ‘He felt 
too good about the whole thing. Only a man in Solly’s position could 
fully appreciate the honour that had been done to him. He had 
come into the town, a Jew with a little money to invest and no 
connections, and now, in less than three years, his business was 
thriving, his wife was a member of the ‘Bridge Club’, he was a 
member of the Rotary Club, and he had just been named chairman 
of the Carnival Committee. The annual carnival was the most 
important event the Rotary Club sponsored during the year and 
chairman of the committee was the most important appointed posi- 
tion. All of the proceeds went to the Salvation Army children’s 
camp. Only a man with a bright future was given the chairmanship 
of the carnival committee. 

In the noon-hour rush Solly did not notice the boys until the 
store was almost empty. There were five of them, all sitting at one 
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table and dawdling over their coffee. Solly studied them carefully 
before he spoke to them. It was not often that he saw young Jewish 
boys in the town. It was a small town with only one mill and q 
seasonal canning factory for industry and nothing in the way of 
tourist trade. He lit a cigar and pulled up a chair beside them 

‘You fellows new in town?’ he said. 

‘We just got in. That’s our car in front.’ 

‘You boys on vacation? There isn’t much to de in a town like this’ 

‘We're salesmen,’ the boy across from Solly said. ‘We sell encyclo 
pedias.’ 

‘I’m Solly Biderman,’ Solly said. ‘I know this town pretty well. If 
I can give you any help, let me know.’ 

The boy across from Solly stood up and shook hands and then he 
introduced Solly to the others. The boy’s name was Harry Gross 
and he was the crew chief. The others were all college boys who 
had taken the job for the summer months. The boys were quiet 
but friendly and it even turned out that one of them knew Solly’s 
nephew in Montreal. They were fraternity brothers. 

Harry Gross asked him about a place to stay and Solly directed 
them to a nearby boarding-house. 

‘I guess you don’t want to spend too much, eh?’ he said. 

‘Well, you know how it is.’ 

‘Sure,’ Solly said. ‘I was on the road myself for years.’ He invited 
them back for supper. 

For the rest of the afternoon Solly was busy with Rotary business. 
He had arranged to rent the vacant lot in back of the canning fac- 
tory, but there was the problem of getting it approved by the Works 
Department. They were a little skeptical because the carnival had 
always been held on the edge of town rather than right in the 
centre, but they finally agreed to let him go ahead. Moving things 
closer to the main drag was just one of he new ideas Solly had for 
the Rotary Club Carnival. 

The salesmen were already at their dinner when Solly got back 
to the delicatessen. They had all changed into sports jackets and 
suits. When they had finished eating, they asked to use Solly’s phone. 
Each one made a series of calls and then went out. 

‘We work only by direct contact,’ Harry Gross explained. ‘We put 
a come-on and a box number in the paper a couple of weeks before 
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THE SALESMEN 


we come to a town and then we call only on the people we get 
answers from.’ 

Harry Gross stayed in the store talking and kibitzing with Solly 
until all of his salesmen had returned from the evening's calls. One 
by one as they came in he would take them to a corner table and 
talk to them 

They're green,’ he told Solly later. ‘You have to keep them from 
setting discouraged. Things always go a little slow at first in a small 

town, but they'll pick up as we go along.’ 

Harry Gross could not have heen more than a few years beyond 
the college boys, but he seemed to Solly at least an age older. He was 
like the young men of Solly’s own time—hungry, and always on the 
lookout for a way to make money. Harry Gross was lean and his 
movements were quick and his dark eyes seemed to see everything 
without looking at anything. Solly knew what selling on the road 
was like. He felt an instant kinship with the salesman. 

The problems of the Rotary Club Carnival became more complex 
as the big event drew near. Solly was beginning to understand why 
the chairmanship was considered such a good training for young 
executives. The little show that usually came through to set up 

a few rides and games under the sponsorship of the Rotary had not 
included the town in its summer schedule. Solly had to make six 
long-distance calls to Toronto before he could book in a carnival 
that would come for the guarantee that the Club was prepared to 
offer. The dairies who supplied free ice cream to the children de- 
manded space on all signs publicizing the event. Solly discovered 
that the publicity arrangements were one of the quiet agreements 
that previous chairmen had always made. It took all of Solly’s selling 
ability to come to satisfactory terms with them. His work for the 
Rotary Carnival kept him away from the store a good deal and he 
saw the salesmen only at night when they came back for coffee. 

Harry Gross and his crew had turned Solly’s delicatessen into their 
headquarters. They came early in the afternoon for their breakfasts 
and to make their first phone calls. For supper they changed into 
their jackets and afterwards they made their evening calls. They 
came wn at night for a last cup of coffee and then sat around until 
closing time. They came to know the routine of the store so well that 


they began helping the night girl close up. They would put all the 
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chairs up and mop the floor for her, and even help slice the cheese 
and ham for the morning’s rush. 

One night Harry Gross came into the store with a bottle of Scotch, 
When Solly tried to protest he went behind the counter and put it 
in the cigarette drawer. 

‘You helped us to get started in this town,’ he said, ‘and things 
are going pretty good for us here. We want you to have this.’ 

There were things, of course, that Solly would have liked to tell 
him were not so good in a small town. It was not a good idea to 
wear always mirror-type sun glasses that masked the eyes, nor was it 
a good idea to call all old people indiscriminately ‘Mom’ and ‘Pop’. 
And the boys, they were nice clean-cut boys but they looked too 
much from the city. The businessmen in town, the ones with 
offices to go to, wore white shirts and ties. Even if it was the middle 
of summer and the shirt was short-sleeved, the collar was always 
starched and they wore a tie with it. The narrowly striped shirts that 
the boys wore, with the little buttons at the collar and around the 
back of the neck, set them apart immediately. Better they should 
suffer a little in stiff collars than they should look so much like 
outsiders. All these things Solly would have liked to mention, but 
what with one thing and another—the delicatessen and his work 
for the Carnival—he never quite got around to it. 

On the second Wednesday the salesmen were in town, when all 
the shops and offices were closed up for the afternoon, Solly took 
the boys fishing. They bought a case of beer and ran Solly’s old 
outboard up the river to a favourite spot. They caught very little 
but Solly enjoyed himself thoroughly. The sun was motionless and 
hot and the breeze off the bank was light and fragrant. Harry Gross 
told them stories about when he was selling aluminum door fixtures 
out west and Solly got a pain in his stomach from laughing so hard. 
One of the boys had a harmonica and he played popular songs on it 
until it was time to go in. Solly took the boys home with him, and 
his wife made them steak dinners on a charcoal burner in the 
backyard. Later the boys washed the dishes while Solly and his wife 
and Harry Greer sat in the living-room drinking their coffee. The 
salesmen stayed in Solly’s home until almost eleven o'clock nibbling 
cookies and watching television. 

Solly called several committee meetings the following week to 
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THE SALESMEN 


committee of five to work with and he assigned each man a certain 
number of booths to supervise. All the merchants in town, particu- 
larly the food stores, were expected to erect some sort of game booth. 
Whenever there was reluctance on the part of someone, Solly paid 
him a personal visit and usually managed to secure the man’s 
agreement before he left. It was vitally important to Solly’s plans 
to have one hundred per cent. participation. 
Mrs Wilgarth was the first person to phone him direct. After her, 
three or four calls a day. Mrs Wilgarth was a widow who ran a 
boarding-house around the corner from the delicatessen. She ordered 
all her bread and most of her meat from Solly and he let her run up 
a sizable account. It was good will. Everyone in town knew Mrs 
Wilgarth. 
‘You know, Solly,’ she told him over the phone, ‘they said that 
you recommended them—that you called them in from Toronto 
because you had a set and knew that there were lots of people in 
town who would like one too.’ 
Solly took a quick look around the store but none of the boys 
| was there at the time. ‘Yes, that’s true, Mrs Wilgarth,’ he told her, 
I've had a set for years. I’ve gotten so used to it that I couldn't be 
without it now.’ 

| ‘Well, if you really think so, Solly.’ 

| ‘Well, now, you're the one who has to pay for it, Mrs Wilgarth, 


) but I will tell you this—you can get a lot of pleasure out of a good set 
f ency clopedi: as.’ 


speed up work for the Rotary Carnival. He had been given a 


” — 


| When Solly spoke to him, the salesman was apologetic. 

| ‘I know we should have asked you first, Solly,’ he said, ‘but I 
th ght you'd understand. After all, you've been on the road. You 
know how much a connection in a town can mean.’ 

)  Solly decided to let things run as they were for at least a little 

| while longer. After all, he hed been on the road for several years, 

| and he had used gimmicks like the ‘friend’s recommendation’ many 

| times himself. But after a week of such phone calls he began to 
be worried and he went to find Sam Orsick. 

Sam was one of the three other Jews in the town, but he didn’t 
mingle much with anyone. Solly was his only real friend. He lived 
) by himself in a cottage beside the junkyard and ate all his meals in 
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THE SALESMEN 


the delicatessen. He was smoking a pipe in the cab of his truck when 
Solly walked by. 

‘No,’ Sam said. ‘Business is good? You go for walks now in the 
afternoon?’ 

‘I came to see you.’ 

Solly climbed into the truck. 

‘To see me, eh? What for you want to see me? You want maybe 
to buy a piece of the yard? I tell you what, for seven c’s cash you 
can have the whole } joint. I'll even throw in the truck. I’m a sick man. 
| want to get out of this whore’s business.’ 

ll make an even trade with you. My store for the yard and you 
can keep the truck.’ 

‘Your store and two G's.’ 

‘This is a deal?’ 

‘You'll never get a better one. A young punk like you can make 
a fortune in this business.’ 

‘Tl have to talk it over with my lawyers. Listen, have you seen 
these kids peddling the encyclopedias?’ 

‘Yeah. One of them was in my office yesterday. When he seen 
I was a Hebe he stopped trying to hustle me.’ 

‘What did you think of his books?’ 

‘| seen worse. I used to wholesale stuff like that during the war.’ 

‘You know the company?’ 

‘| heard of them. They're a small-time outfit. They print up maybe 
a couple of thousand sets like that, and unload them, and then 
they’re out of business again.’ 

You know, I’m thinking that if they hang around here too long, 
it's not such a good thing for the Jews.’ 

‘Nothing’s a good thing for the Jews, Solly. Leave them alone. 
Let them make a buck.’ 

Solly left them alone as long as he could but he knew that one day 
it was going to come. And he knew that it was going to come directly 
to him. He just didn’t expect it to come first from Claude Miner. 

Claude had known him since his early days on the road. He had been 
Solly’s first friend in the town. 

Solly had come by the garage to check on the lighting details 
for the Carnival and Claude had taken him into the back cubbyhole 
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of an office and shoved an encyclopedia in front of him. It was the 
first time Solly had seen one of Harry Gross’s products. 

‘T’ve seen a lot of junk peddled in this town, Solomon,’ Claude 
Miner said. He always called him Solomon. It was a private joke. 
‘But this is about the worst I have ever run across.’ 

Solly thumbed casually through the pages. The type was heavy and 
black and, in several places, badly smudged. In the one illustration 
that he looked at, the colours had run together, and whatever it 
was supposed to be was illegible. 

‘It’s not so bad,’ Solly said. ‘You can still get a lot of use out of it’ 

‘What am I going to use it for? My kids are all out of school and 
I never read anything but the comic pages. My wife signed the 
papers and I'll have to pay for it, Solomon, but I tell you the truth, 
the only thing I can think of to do with it is to hang it up in the 
house in back and tear it off page by page as I need it.’ 

After lunch that day, just as the salesmen were leaving, Solly 
pulled Harry Gross aside and sat down with him at an end table. . 

‘Why don’t the guy complain to me?’ the salesman said. ‘If he got 
a bad set we'll replace it. We're not out to beat anyone.’ 

‘Look, Harry, I been around too. I know junk too when I see it.’ 

‘Well, maybe it’s not the best in the world, but it’s good enough 
for the Goyim.’ 

‘How much longer do you plan to stay here? Just because this 
is a small town it doesn’t mean that everyone you run into is a mark. 

‘Another two weeks and we'll be out of here, and you'll see, Solly, 
everything will be all right. We'll take care of you before we go.’ . 

‘T think you should make it sooner than that.’ 

‘What's the beef, Solly? We're not doing anybody any ham. 
We're just trying to make a buck. Give us a break.’ 

Harry Gross readjusted his sunglasses and rose to go. For the 
rest of the day Solly worked steadily in his store. He sliced the corned 
beef and salami and he made a potato salad in a big plastic bowl. He 
washed down the table tops and the counter and filled the pop 
cooler and at five o'clock he went out and left Doris, the afternoon 
girl, behind the counter. 

It was almost closing time when Royer and two of his constables 
came into the store. The front lights were out and only Harry Gross 
and one of his salesmen were still there. The salesman was sweeping 
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the floor and Solly and Harry Gross were having coffee. Royer 
stationed his constables at the door and pulled up a chair at their 
table. 

This the one, Solly?’ he said. 

Solly nodded. Harry Gross lit a cigarette and reached into his 
briefcase for a sheaf of paper which he laid out on the table. 

‘These are the pedlar’s licences,’ he said. ‘Every one of my boys is 
paid in full and properly licensed.’ 

‘That so?’ Royer said, without looking at the papers on the table. 
Solly here's been filling me in on some of your business practices. 
He doesn’t think too much of you fellows. And some of the people 
in town—they’ve been talking to me too. They’re not too happy with 
the books they got from you boys.’ 

‘| haven’t heard any complaints so far. Most of the people I’ve 
talked to seem pretty happy with our encyclopedias.’ 

Solly rocked back and forth in his chair and gazed up at the 
ceiling. The salesman stopped his sweeping and watched the conver- 
sation at the table. 

‘I've seen some of your books, son,’ Royer said, ‘and I don’t think 
they're the kind of thing we want in this town.’ 

There's nothing illegal in selling books. We haven’t broken any 
laws.’ 

‘| know that, son, and technically I can’t lay a finger on you. But 
this is a small town and you know how things are.’ 

Harry Gross put the pedlar’s licences back into his briefcase and 
stood up. 

Thanks a lot, friend,’ he said to Solly. ‘Thanks one whole hell of 
alot. You’re a real menshe. I should only have a heart like you got.’ 

For the next week Solly was something of a hero around town. 
Royer had quietly spread the word about how Solly had called him 
and helped him to get rid of the salesmen. People stopped him on 
the street to commend him for his diligence and his regular customers 
were impressed with his sense of civic responsibility. 

At the last committee meeting before the opening of the Rotary 
Club Carnival, the boys kidded him about being a ‘One Man Better 
Business Bureau’. 

‘T hear Solly’s going to be a private eye,’ Claude Miner said. ‘He’s 
going to be another Mike Hammer.’ 
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‘Naw, you got it all wrong,’ someone else said. ‘He’s got another 
angle altogether. He and old Sam from the junkyard, and Normie 
Gelber, they bought out the concession from those kids. They're 
bringing in encyclopedias from New York by the carload. Say, Solly 
I'm a friend of yours, can I get my encyclopedias wholesale? 

Solly lifted his glass of water and took a long slow drink before 


answering him. 
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CHRISTOPHER PRIESTLEY 


Three Poems 


Villanelle 


That the enduring face of the stone quay 
Launches the salt-winged bird, and the wind-rider 
Turns at the end to the respiring sea 


To plunge beneath the bright sprays of the tree 
The wind pulls branching out of the wave-breeder 
That the enduring face of the stone quay 


Cannot endure forever, and to flee 
The mouths Cin vain) of ocean, as the wilder 
Terns at the end to the respiring sea 


Go down upon the turning wind to be 
Engulfed in silences of muffled thunder 
That the enduring face of the stone quay 


Cannot unlock as long as gust and lee 
Scatter the leaves of foam, as waves engender 
Terns, at the end to the respiring sea 


Returning in their masks, convinces me, 

The unmoved, salt-green soul of the world-rider, 
That the enduring face of the stone quay 

Turns at the end to the respiring sea. 
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The Estuary 


Here the lifeless currents divide and mingle, 

Stop for hours, or turn through unending circuits, 

Lost in marsh-bound reaches; and all the river’s 
Forces are wasted. 


Christ O Christ come swiftly across the water. 

Still I lie adrift in the restless currents 

Hearing sea-waves blowing, and still I cannot 
Come at their calling. 


Bitterns glide on stilts among equal sedges: 

Twinned between two heavens they stalk together, 

Hunting here and far in the tangled waters, 
Wading in circles. 


Here the oarless shell of my boat is drifting 
Mirrored; banks and islands of sedges wander 
Past its transoms joined at the water’s level, 


Shaped like an hourglass. 





Christ O Christ come quickly upon the waters 
Here, and draw my shell to the ocean, Saviour 
Shaped like bitterns twinned at the water’s level, 


Standing and hanging. 


I would lie becalmed in the ocean’s cradle, 

There where no waves fell, though the sound of breakers 

Rings like trumpets coiled in the sun; where sea-birds 
Dream on the water. 


There the dark tongued ocean is full and level, 
Quick as glass: all rivers are brought together 
There, where sea-birds dream in the heaven-circling 


Band of the sun’s flight. 


Here the lifeless toil of the marsh continues: 

Christ O Christ come soon, for my boat is turning 

Lost between two skies, like the lonely bitterns 
Hunting forever. 





THREE POEMS 


Sonnet 


When the incandescent leaves of autumn blow 
And gather, darkening, under crystal skies, 
Impelled by premonitions of swift snow 

Into the south the waterfowl take wing 

And vanish, till their sweet careering cries 
Trumpet the verdant heraldry of spring. 

And Man has his intuitive desires, 

The quick cool blazing fountains of the heart, 
Whose true perception makes the hungry fires 
Flash from his eyes: mind can but half explain 
Why writhes my spirit pierced with Heaven’s dart 
To see the harvest of the toppled grain, 

Or the gloomy splendour of October dying 


In the slow murmur of the descending rain. 
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Kerouac’s Sound 


It is always an implicit and frequently an explicit assumption of the 
Beat writers that we live, if we do at all, in something like the ruins 
of our civilization. When the Second World War was bombed out 
of existence in tnat long-ago ’45 summer, two cities were in literal 
fact demolished. But psychically, all cities fell; and what the eye sees 
as intact is a lesser truth than what the psyche knows is in ruins. 
The psyche knows that the only sensible way to enter a modern city 
is Gregory Corso’s way, very tentatively, ‘ two suitcases filled with 
despair’. This assumption that the cities which live in the psyche 
have all gone smash is one starting point of Beat. 

But if our cities are in something like ruins, there have been 
survivors. Those have survived who had the least to lose, those whose 
psychic stance in face of modern experience had already been te 
duced to minimum needs: the angry Negro, the pathological delin- 
quent, the hopeless addict. These outcasts had already fought and 
lost the battle each of us makes to establish his psyche within the 
social continuum. The Negro who feels that integration offers worse 
defeats than those already suffered at hands of the segregation to 
which he has long-since adjusted; the delinquent who realizes that 
continued irresponsibility is the only effective physician to the ills 
which previous irresponsibilities have brought upon him; the addict 
who knows that the extent to which he is hooked by his habit is as 
nothing alongside the extent to which he is hooked by the social 
purgatory he must endure in order to feed that habit—these advanced 
types of the social outcast have long since had to forego the psychic 
luxuries available to those of us who are not outcasts. Crucially, they 
have had to give up that main staple of psychic continuity, Ego. 
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KEROUACS SOUND 


Here, from Clellon Holmes’s novel GO, is an addict evaluating the 
reaction of fellow passengers on a bus: 


they knew I was completely saturated with narcotics and this dis- 

gusting skin disease and everything . . . I realize they think I'm 

revolting, abhorrent . . . but not only that, I know why me om think 

that . . . and more important, I accept the fact that they 

They're disgusted because they've got to save their own egos, you 

see. But I Eeven’t got one, I mean I don’t care about all that any- 

more, so it doesn’t matter to me . . . I just accept it so as not to get 

hung up. 
The outcast knows that ego, which demands self-regard, is the 
enemy that can trap him into kinds of social commitment which 
his psyche cannot afford. Ego is for the squares. Let them be 
trapped. To be released from the claims of ego is to be released from 
the claims of others, a very necessary condition for survival if you 
happen to be an outcast. But the consequences can be devastating. 
For when ego vanishes, the continuity of one’s existence is likely 
to vanish with it. 

A most vivid instance of what can happen to a man when the 
continuity of his life is suddenly disrupted comes not from the Beat 
writers but from Conrad, in Nostromo. Decoud, isolated by circum- 
stances, ‘dreaded the sleepless nights in which the silence, remaining 
unbroken in the shape of a cord to which he hung with both hands, 
vibrated with senseless phrases’. The ‘senseless phrases’ happen to 
be the names of the woman he loves, of the man with whom he is 
conspiring, and of the man against whom they conspire. Just because 
the most meaningful continuity in his life has been reduced by solli- 
tude to ‘senseless phrases’, he begins to wish that the cord of silence 
to which he clings will snap; as, with his suicide, it does. The kinds 
of solitude from which the city-bred outcasts suffer are not as severe 
as Decoud’s, doubtless, and the loss of continuity which follows 
from the abandonment of ego not as total. But what Decoud suffers 
ina total way is known mm less intense but still devastating ways to all 
those outcasts who waken, without ego, to the consequent draft of 
their aimless day. 

It is an axiom of the human spirit that whosoever wanders into 
purgatory will attempt to escape. With luck, with courage, with 
ingenuity, some succeed. The solution of the outcast who has given 
up a large part of his ego has been to fall back not upon the mercy of 
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society—for society has long since been committed to the merciless 
proposition that only certain men are brothers—but upon, or rather 
into the moment. The moment becomes the outcast’s island, his 
barricade, his citadel. Having lost his life in the social continuum, 
cast out and cyphered, he finds it again within the moment. But 
when the social outcast takes over the moment as his province, he 
is faced with yet another problem. He must make it habitable. How 
unsuccessful most such outcast efforts have been can best be seen in 
any skid-road district, where men come to their vacant pauses 
within what Ginsberg describes as ‘the drear light of Zoo.’ However, 
some of the animals in the skid road and slum zoos have long since 
rebelled. Up from the rhythms and intensities which animate the 
Negro, the delinquent, and the addict have risen the voices that dig 
and swing on the Beat streets in the North American night, a music 
and a language, Jazz and Hip. 

First the language. Strictly speaking, a hipster is an addict and hip 
talk is the addict’s private language. But it has become much more. 
Granting many exceptions in which addiction is incurred accident- 
ally, it is almost axiomatic that the addict is an outcast first and 
acquires his habit in an effort to escape from the psychic ordeal 
of being brotherless, unable to exert claims upon anybody's love. But 
once hooked, he is necessarily a man living from moment to moment, 
from fix to fix. The intervals between become a kind of purgatorial 
school in which one learns to care about less and less: not surround- 
ings, not status, not appearance, not physical condition, not even 
crimes, but only for the golden island ahead where one can score, 
then fix, then swing. To swing is to enter into full alliance with 
the moment and to do this is to triumph over the squares who other- 
wise run the world. For to enter the moment, you must yield to the 
moment. The square person can never get the camel caravan of his 
ego-commitments through the eye of the needle which opens out 
upon hipster heaven. Excluded from the moment and consequently 
seeking it out ahead in a future which never has been and never 
will be, all that the square person can dig is his own grave. The hip 
person knows that the only promised land is Now and that the 
only way to make the journey is to dig everything and go until you 
make it and can swing. 


Hip talk, then, is Basic English which charts the phases, the 
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psychology, even the philosophy of those persons who live for, with 
and—when they can—within the moment. It is in fact less a language 
than a language art in which spontaneity is everything. The words 
are compact, mostly monosyllabic, athletic: dig, go, make it, man, 
cat, chick, flip, goof, cool, crazy, swing. In his very suggestive essay, 
The White Negro’, Norman Mailer argues that the basic words 
of hip form a nucleus which charts and organizes the energies of 
the hipster into maximum mobility for his contentions with the 
squares, as indeed with other hipsters, for the sweets of this world. 
Mailer’s emphasis upon the endless battle between hip and square 
is true, I think, but not true enough because less vital than is the 
hipster’s even deeper need to establish a new continuity for his life. 
The most severe ordeal of his constantly emphasized isolation is not 
loss of the social sweets but loss of the moment. It is against this 
fate that he has evolved his cryptic language art. The talented 
hipster is as sensitive to the nuances and possibilities of his language 
as he necessarily is to the nuances and possibilities of the moment. 
Which is why the real hip cat who can dig and swing with the 
other cats in hipland has such close affinities with the aristocrat 
among such outcasts, the jazzman. 

Jazz swings in and with the moment. The universal name for a 
good group is ‘a swinging group’, one in which each individual is 
attuned to all of the others so that improvisation can answer improvi- 
sation without loss of group harmony. Baby Dodds, who drummed 
with Louis Armstrong in the early jazz days, describes this process 
very clearly: 

Louis would make something on his horn, in an afterbeat, or make it 

so fast that he figured I couldn’t make it that fast, or he’d make it 

in syncopation or in Charleston time, or anything like that for a trick. 

And I would come back with something on the snare drums and with 

an afterbeat on the bass drum or a roll or something. But I had to 

keep the bass drum going straight for the band. I couldn’t throw the 

band . . . at all times I heard every instrument distinctly. 
Jazz played in this way can be a spontaneous, swinging poem in 
which the group first creates the shape, the musical metrics of the 
given moment. Then individuals begin to improvise in the way 
Dodds describes or the talented soloist to move his sound out into the 
possibilities of the moment. When this happens the jazzman and 
the hip person who can swing with him experience release into the 
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moment that is being created, as Kerouac notes, ‘so he said it and 
sang it and blew it through to the stars and on out.’ Since such 
release is the hip person’s deepest need and desire, the jazzman 
becomes the hipster hero who has moved among the mountains of 
the moment and in so doing has conquered the most vindictive of 
their enemies, time. In jazz the moment prevails. 

But sounds die out. And are replaced by other sounds. Where 
jazz was factory whistles will be when Daddio Time turns on tic toc 
dawn to light the hipman and the jazzman home. And the square 
eye of morning tells both what each had been trying to forget, that 
when you fall out of the moment and happen to be an outcast you 
are back among the ruins in a world where only certain men ‘are 
brothers. At which point the Beat writers appear on the scene, 
chanting Holy, Holy, Holy—but with a Bop beat. 

Bop: In a conventional tune the melody moves along not quite 
like but something like an escalator, steadily and as the feet would 
expect, so that the good children of this world can keep their eyes 
fixed upward for the sign that says: toys. But the restless outcast 
children in the department store of this world know that the journey 
is Now. As their jazz escalator goes at a syncopated beat from level to 
level, the outcast children dip into the toy shop of the moment and 
come up with little hops, skips, and jumps that are answered back by 
other hops, skips, and jumps, until, by the time the syncopated 
escalator reaches the top level, everybody is hopping and jumping 
about, together and as individuals, and this of course is improvisation 
—the life of jazz. However, this dual progression in which the 
syncopated beat of the melody escalator carries the spontaneous action 
of the improvisations from level to level has given way, with the 
advent of Bop, to a music which seems to travel from level to level 
on the improvisations alone. That is, the melody (the escalator) has 
been assimilated into the pattern of improvisations Chop, skip, jump) 
and the improvisations—always the life impulse of jazz—have 
dominated in this merger. At best Bop has freed jazz from the tedium 
of banal melodies. It has also given emphasis to a principle of 
spontaneous creative freedom which has been taken over by the 
Beat writers in ways likely to have a strong influence upon North 
American poetry and fiction. 

In old-style fiction the narrative continuity is always clearly dis 
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cernible. But it is impossible to create an absorbing narrative without 
at the same time enriching it with images, asides, themes and varia. 
tions—impulses from within. It is evident that in much recent fiction 
—Joyce, Kafka, Virginia Woolf, and Faulkner are obvious examples 
—the narrative line has tended to weaken, merge with, and be 
dominated by the sum of variations. Each narrative step in Faulk- 
ner's work is likely to provoke many sidewinding pages before a 
next narrative step is taken. More, a lot of Faulkner’s power is to 
be found in the sidewindings. In brief, what happens in jazz when 
the melody merges with the improvisations and the improvisations 
dominate, has been happening in fiction for some time now. 

However, the improvisations of jazz are incomparably more fluent 
than are the improvisations of fiction. The jazzman is free to move 
his sound, which is simply himself, where and as the moment 
prompts, ‘one mountain, two mountains, ten clouds, no clouds’. But 
the fiction man is free to move his style, which also is himself, about 
as a donkey might, sweating and straining under the present-day 
deviousness of words. The donkey, fiction, must sidle past complexity, 
ambiguity, irony, and paradox; must bear up under symbolical stress, 
mythical stress, rhetorical stress. Fiction must bear these burdens 
because an evident fragmentation has overtaken meanings in our 
time, one which vitally images the fragmentation of a world in which 
men cannot communicate because they are no longer brothers. 
Empson’s Seven Types of Ambiguity, the first work to ex xploit this 
plight of meanings in our time, may w ell turn out to have ‘aa the 
handwriting on the wall announcing the breakup of our camp, the 
only camp that truly signifies: the human one. For it is not, as 
Empson supposed, our language that is ambiguous. It is our rele- 
tions with one another. Trust lacking, language becomes devious. 
The signs of this deviousness, the ambiguity, the paradox, the com- 
plexity, the irony, the symbolical sleenenss, the mythical elements, 
the rhetorical elements—all these are in our language because they 
are in our lives, in place of truth, in place of understanding, in 
place of trust. 

There have been a number of attempts, heroic in their single 
mindedness, to confront with language the increasing deviousness 
of meanings, notably those of Joyce, Eliot, and Faulkner. But the 
result has been a fiction and poetry so difficult as to require years 
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long efforts of explication—which is to communicate the slow way. 
We are put in the odd position of honouring men whom we cannot 
understand. Moreover, efforts to understand their writings have 
usually dwindled into the sterility, the word games, the intellectual 
tea times which make up so large a part of modern criticism. The 
result for most people has been a distinct breakdown of any vital 
connection with our best literature. To the fact of this breakdown 
the Beat writers bring a new solution. 

Their solution is to be Beat. To be Beat is to let your life come 
tumbling down into a humpty-dumpty heap, and with it, into the 
same heap, the humpty-dumpty meanings which language attempts 
to sustain. There are fewer things beneath heaven and earth than 
our present-day multiple-meaning philosophers would have us be- 
lieve. From the ruin of yourself pick up yourself Cif you can) but 
let the meanings lie. Now cross on over to the outcast side of the 
street to where the hip folk and the jazz folk live, for the way your 
life is now is the way their lives have been for years. Step right in 
through the Open Door to where the tenor man is crouching with 
the bell mouth of his horn down in the basement near his feet, 
reaching for the waters of life that come rocking up through the 
debris of the day that dawned over Hiroshima everywhere long 
1945 ago. The sound you hear is life, ‘the pit and prune juice of 
poor beat life itself in the god-awful streets of man’. And life is 
Holy. And this is the meaning of words. Life is holy, and the 
journey is Now. 


KEROUAC’S SOUND 


Kerouac’s sound starts up in his first novel, The Town and the 
City, and anyone who grew up with or remembers the sentimental 
music of the 1930s will recognize what he is doing. The New 
England nights and days of his childhood and youth are orchestrated 
with slow violins, to which sound the children whose lives he 
chronicles are stirred into awareness as the stars dip down and slow 
breezes sweep along diminishing strings towards soft music on a 
farther shore. It is the considerable achievement of the novel that 
Kerouac is able to sustain the note of profound sentimentality his 
style conveys even as he is tracing, with remorseless intelligence, 
the downfall of the New England family, the Martins, who try to 
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sustain their lives on this tone. The sound bodies forth their myth— 
soft music on a farther shore—while the action brings both myth 
and sound down in ruins. 

The protagonist is George Martin, one version and a good one 
of the mythical American—big, outgoing, direct—who sustains his 
life, his certainties, his soul on the music Kerouac builds in around 
him: at the rim of all things, violins. He rises at dawn, splashing, 
coughing, spluttering, and plunges into the day like a playful por 
poise, rolling in the life element. But his cough is cancer, and the 
novel concerns the downfall of this man. His career carries from the 
town, where he was known to every man, to New York City where 
he has no acquaintances at all. He ends his life on a mean Brooklyn 
street in a mean apartment with only a direct if ravaged love for his 
dispersed and tormented children to see him through disease into 
silence. 

A main sign of Kerouac’s control over the melody he projects 
is to be seen in the variety of fates to which he sends the Martin 
children. One son goes via books to success at Harvard and then 
on into the books and the sterility of a quasi-homosexual existence. 
Another son heads for adventure on the big trucks that whirr across 
the North American night only to discover that the whirring of 
trucks is a nothing song for a nowhere } journey. Another son ends 
at Okinawa. The "principal son goes via a football scholarship to 
Pennsylvania and early stardom. But just as he is about to become 
Saturday’s hero and thus confirm his father’s belief in the rightness 
of his myth, the son rebels in order to destroy the myth; and so helps 
destroy his father’s life; and so his own. One daughter elopes with 
a jazzman and ends divorced in bohemian New York, singing at 
a second-rate bar. Another daughter disperses to Los Angeles. Another 
to Seattle. All of the children plunge like the playful porpoises 
their father had taught them to be into the swaying waters of the 
myth he created, soft music on a farther shore. All drown. The 
football-playing son who manages to break the myth, and with it his 
own life, swims for love of the father back to shore. He is seen at the 
last on a rainy roadway, hitch-hiking west and known to no man- 
but with no more violins. 

I think it is evident that in creating this testimonial to a gone 


childhood, Kerouac is also breaking with that era. How decisively 
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he does break becomes plain in his second published novel, On the 
Road, where the sounds become BIFF, BOFF, BLIP, BLEEP, BOP, BEEP, 
cuincK, zow1E! Sounds break up; and are replaced by other sounds. 
The journey is Now. The narrative is a humpty -dumpty heap. Such 
is he condition of Now. The ruins extend from New York City, 
down to New Orleans, on down to Mexico City, back up to Denver, 
out to San Francisco, over to Chicago, back to New York—six cities 
at the end points of a cockeyed star. The hero who passes from 
star-point to star-point is Dean Moriarity, the mad Hamlet of the 
moment, shambled after by Sal Paradise, who tells the story. And 
all that Sal can say is, ‘Yes, he’s mad,’ and ‘Yes, he’s my brother.’ 
Moriarity is the esau of all Beat people, a ‘madman angel 
and bum’ out to con the North American nightmare of a chance for 
his soul to live. Nothing that his tormented hands reach for will 
come into his ail except the holiness which comes rocking up 
direct from the waters of life upon the jazz rhythms with which 
Kerouac pitches his cockeyed star of wonder about. 

Moriarity is a Denver jailkid who does not have to wait for his 
life to come down in ruins. It begins that way. His mother ‘died 
when Dean was a child’ and his wino father is so indistinguishable 
from all the other winos in all the skid-road districts where Dean 
thinks he may find him that ‘I never know whether to ask.’ Kerouac 
provides only enough details about ‘all the bitterness and madness’ 
of Dean’s Denver childhood to make it clear that the social forms 
to which all good children go for their bread of life Cor so they 
think) were made forbidden areas for Dean by reason of rejection, 
guilt, shame, rage, hatred—the dreadful emotions likely to orchestrate 
the secret lives of children who one day wake up Beat. Hence the 
carstealing frenzies in which he turns himself into a car so that 
his thwarted energies can come ‘blasting out of his system like 
daggers. On the maddest night of the novel he climaxes one 
such (five-car) binge by stealing a police detective’s auto (inviting 
punishment) which he abandons in front of the house where he 
then passes out in peace and calm of mind—drunk—all passion spent. 

An even more definite sign of Moriarity’s inability to live within 
existing social forms consists in the insane doubling- up of those 
relationships from which he does seek satisfaction, brotherhood, love. 
No sooner does he dig Sal Paradise the very most than he must rush 
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into an even more intense relationship with Paradise’s friend, Carlo 
Marx. No sooner does he set up housekeeping with his first wife, 
Marylou, than he must arrange an elaborate time-schedule in order 
to set up parallel housekeeping with his second, interchangeable 
wife, Camille. The Denver bohemia must be matched by bohemian 
San Francisco. His life on the west coast is a process of creating the 
complications which will be resolved by flight to the east coast. 
Tormented by almost complete inability to live within even the 
relaxed bohemian life-forms, Moriarity turns again and again to 
the one form in which his energies find something like release and 
fulfilment—the road. 

In a car on the road, surrounded by darkness, the existing forms 
vanish and with them vanishes the distraught, guilt-tormented self. 
Speed, strangeness and space, dark forests, heavy-shouldered moun- 
tains and open prairies bring new transient forms, semi-forms, even 
formless forms, rushing into place. All of these are fleetingly familiar, 
for all of these are life. And because life is holy, the soul moves in 
behind the wheel and ‘every moment is precious’ as the mad city 
Hamlet gives way to a road-going Quixote who cares only for the 
soul’s journey, the one sweet dreadful childhood could not steal 
from him. Thus ‘It was remarkable’, Sal Paradise tells us, ‘how 
Dean could go mad and then continue with his soul . . . calmly and 
sanely as though nothing had happened.’ The mad mr blends into 
the speeding car as the sane soul continues down the one road of 
life on the only journey which ‘must eventually lead to the whole 
world’. 

An apotheosis of sorts is achieved briefly in Mexico on the stran- 
gest yet most strangely familiar of all the roads Moriarity and Paradise 
take, on a womb-like jungle night, ‘hot as the inside of a baker’s oven’, 
Here the travellers are taken over by ‘billions of insects’ until ‘the 
dead bugs mingled with my blood’. Time, self, and history are 
temporarily annihilated and there is only the ‘rank, hot and rotten 
jungle’ from which a prophetic white horse, ‘immense and phospho- 
rescent’, emerges to pace majestically, mysteriously past Moriarity’s 
for-once sleeping head. When they waken from this dream of 
annihilation and rebirth it is to enter mountains where ‘shepherds 
appeared dressed as in the first time’. And Moriarity ‘looked to heaven 
with red eyes’, aware that he has made it out of orbit with the 
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cockeyed star of Now into orbit with ‘the golden world that Jesus 
came from’. But if this Beat angel journeys through the jazz of the 
North American night finally to reach a semblance of creation day 
morning time in the Mexican mountains of the moment, he is 
much too mad to more than distractedly glimpse, and giggle, and 
give a wrist-watch to a Mexican creation-day child, inviting her to 
enter time. ‘Yes, he’s mad,’ says Sal, and so Quixote gives way to 
Hamlet as Dean Moriarity ends with stockings down-gyv’d—‘ragged 
in a moth-eaten overcoat’—a parking-lot attendant in New York— 
which is no way for a con man to live—silent—‘Dean couldn’t talk 
any more’—with only his sad Horatio, Sal, to tell his brother's story. 

The jazz is in the continuity in which each episode tells a sepa- 
rate story—variations on the holiness theme. And it is in the remark- 
ably flexible style as Kerouac improvises within each episode 
seeking to adjust his sound to the resonance of the given moment. 
Some moments come through tinged with the earlier Town and 
City sentimentality. Others rock and sock with Moriarity’s frenzy, 
the sentences jerking about like muscles on an overwrought face. 
Still others are curiously quiescent, calm. And the melody which 
unifies the whole and lifts the cockeyed star up into the jazz sky 
is the holiness of life because this for Kerouac is the meaning of 
words, the inside of his sound. Dean Moriarity is sweet prince to this 
proposition. To read On the Road with attention to the variations 
Kerouac achieves is to realize something of his very impressive talent 
for meshing his sound with the strongly-felt rhythms of many and 
various moments. It is not possible to compare him very closely with 
other stylists of note because his fiction is the first in which jazz is 
a dominant influence. 

How dominant emerges into clear focus with the third of his 
published novels, The Subterraneans. Here is a typical sentence, 


the fourth in the book: 
I was coming down the street with Larry O’Hara old drinking buddy 


of mine from all the times in San Francisco in my long and nervous 
and mad careers I’ve gotten drunk and in fact cadged drinks off friends 
with such ‘genial’ regularity nobody really cared to notice or announce 
that I am developing or was developing, in my youth, such bad 
freeloading habits though of course they did notice but liked me 
and as Sam said ‘Everybody comes to you for your gasoline boy, 
that’s some filling station you got there’ or words to that effect—old 
Larry O’Hara always nice to me, a crazy young businessman of San 
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Francisco with Balzacian backroom in his bookstore where they'd 

smoke tea and talk of the old days of the great Basie band or the days 

of the great Chu Berry—of whom more anon since she got involved 

with him too as she had to get involved with everyone because of 

knowing me who am nervous and many leveled and not in the least 
pose: pln a piece of my pain has showed yet—or suffering 

Angels, bear with me—I’m not even looking at the page but straight 

ahead into the sadglint of my wallroom and at a Sarah Vaughan 

Gerry Mulligan Radio KROW show on the desk in the form of a 

radio, in other words, they were sitting on the fender of a car in 

front of the Black Mask bar on Montgomery Street, Julien Alexander 
the Christlike unshaved thin youthful quiet strange almost as you or as 

Adam might say apocalyptic angel or saint of the subterraneans, 

certainly star (now), and she, Mardou Fox, whose face when first I 

saw it in Dante’s bar around the corner made me think, ‘By God, I’ve 

got to get involved with that little woman’ and maybe too because she 
was a Negro. 

I count seven shifts away from the narrative line. If these shifts 
are dropped, one has Leo Percepied, the narrator, walk down the 
street with Larry O’Hara and meet Julien Alexander and Mardou 
Fox as they stand beside an automobile in front of the Black Mask 
bar. The side-trips from this simple narrative line lead to: Percepied’s 
drinking habits—a main variation; (2) his energies—another main 
variation; (3) jazz and marihuana parties in Larry O’Hara’s book- 
shop; (4) a passage of self-analysis—a major variation; (5) circum. 
stances under which the sentence is being written; (6) descriptions 
of the people Percepied is about to meet; and, repeated from a 
previous sentence, (7.) Percepied’s determination to meet Mardou, 
who later turns out to be part Indian as well as Negro—another 
major variation. Kerouac’s immediate motive is the Bop motive, 
maximum spontaneity. The narrative melody merges with and is 
dominated by the improvised details. Such a sentence permits 
immediate return to any important variation regardless of the narra- 
tive situation. And, as Percepied emphasizes twice later, ‘the truth 
is in the details’. The narrative line follows the brief love-affair 
between Percepied and Mardou while the improvised details move, 
as the title would suggest, down into the clutter of their lives among 
the guilts and shames which come up from subterranean depths to 
steal their love from them. The truth is in the improvisations. 

The novel is written with the driving but hungup rhythms of a 
hurrying man who is also, always, alas, looking back over his 
shoulder. The finest scenes, I think, are those in which Mardou 
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figures, particularly that in which she is rejected by some friends, 
loses control of her consciousness, and wanders out naked into night- 
time San Francisco, almost insane, to be saved by the realization that 
she is meant for love rather than hatred and so walks about the 
city newly discovering and at the same time transforming the world 
she passes through. This self-conquest makes her able to trust others, 
to believe that Percepied loves her, and to love him in return. But 
he is unable to conquer his own guilts and shames, cannot reciprocate, 
and so is gradually, frantically pulled back into the clutter of his 
life. A failure of love by reason of deep fissuring guilts emerges from 
the depths on the rush but not exactly on the wings of Kerouac’s 
spontaneous Bop style. As Percepied says, ‘I’m the Bop writer.’ As 
one might expect, the spontaneity falters in a good many pages. 
Yet I do not doubt that the method does permit Kerouac to tap his 
imagination in spontaneous ways. Nor do I doubt but that The 
Subterraneans is his most important novel and a very important one 
indeed. Of this, more in place. 

The easiest way to approach The Dharma Bums—the truth bums 
-is to imagine an exceptionally talented musician trying out a 
new instrument in an interested but nonetheless very tentative way. 
The instrument is Zen Buddhism, American fashion. The novel is 
full of hummed songs, muttered chants, self-conversations carried 
on in railroad yards, on beaches, in groves of trees, in the mountains. 
The half- embarrassed, half-serious mutterer is Ray Smith, Zen ama- 
teur, and the style which Kerouac floats through the novel is part 
of an obvious attempt to adjust the practices, the flavour, the atti- 
tudes of Zen to an American sensibility. 

Jazz is gone, even from the Bohemian party scenes which alternate 
with the Zen scenes. Moriarity’s frenzy and Percepied’s rush give 
way to a slow—and at times a too-slow—pace. It is surely significant 
that in the opening paragraph Smith travels past the place where 
the ‘king and founder of the Bop generation’, the jazzman Charlie 
Parker, ‘went crazy and got well again’. Kerouac might be hinting 
at the strain of writing eleven books in six years and about the need 
for a temporary so-long to jazz, hello to Zen. But the hello is most 
tentative. To put the very best construction on the novel, always 
advisable when dealing with a versatile writing talent, is to read 
it as a kind of primer of Zen experience. I spare the reader any 
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attempts to explicate the Zen way as Kerouac relays it into the nove] 
via Smith’s friend, Japhy, the American Zen adept.* Suffice it to 
mention that the Zen emphasis upon paradoxes which will annihilate 
meanings is a peculiarly appropriate counterpart to the Beat writer's 
suspicion of meanings. Put any meaningful thought through the 
Zen dialectic and come out with one thought less. But if the Zen 
attitude is consistent with Kerouac’s own, it is nonetheless apparent 
that the meditative world in which this attitude is best cultivated 
hasn’t much affinity with his essentially nervous and agile sensibility. 
Unsustained by the driving intensities which make “On the Road 
and The Subterraneans swing, The Dharma Bums frequently goes 
flat. There are dull scenes, mechanical passages. If there is one 
superb mountain-climbing episode, that is less because Zen catches 
hold for Kerouac, more because the mountain does. Certainly, repre 
sentation of the final trip to the Northwest, where the protagonist 
attempts to live in the Zen way on Desolation Peak, is so sketchy 
as to amount to a default. And it is here that one touches upon 
Kerouac’s limitations. 

In The Dharma Bums distinctly and in his other novels in less 
evident ways, one becomes aware of Kerouac’s receptive, his essen- 
tially feminine sensibility. Sensibility, I repeat. This receptivity is 
certainly his main strength as artist, accounting as it does for his 
capacity to assimilate the rhythms, the sounds, the life-feel of experi 
ence into his representation. When Kerouac is at his best he is able 
to register and project the American resonance with ease and accu- 
racy. But on the related, weaker side of the coin, he has only a 
limited ability to project this sound up to heights, down to depths 
Moments of climax, of revelation, of crisis, the very moments which 
deserve the fullest representation, frequently receive only sparse 
representation. The climatic Mexican journey in On the Road 
suffers from this limitation. Beginning with the madcap afternoon in 
the Mexican whore house, followed by the night-time sojourn in the 
jungle, the creation-day morning in the mountains, and subsequent 
arrival in Mexico City, the hipster Zion, where marihuana cascades 
like manna into the streets, the entire sequence is as brilliantly con 


*And just as well, for I have been informed since writing this essay that the 
Buddhism in The Dharma Bums ranges considerably beyond the Zen 
variety. 
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KEROUAC’S SOUND 


ceived as any in recent fiction. But representation in these scenes 
which show Moriarity’ s life sweeping up to climax, is sparse, fleeting, 
even sketchy. No reader will be convinced that Moriarity, the true 
traveller, has made it to a mountain-peak of our present moment 
from which creation-day is glimpsed. Nor will any reader be con- 
yinced that Ray Smith has gained access to the Zen Way in his 
mountain fastness. 

Yet I do not think that this defect traces so much to want of 
creative force, though that is what it appears to be, as to Kerouac’s 
almost animal suspicion of the meaning values toward which words 
tend. When his fictions converge toward meanings something vital 
in him flinches back. His sound is primarily a life sound, sensitive 
to the indwelling qualities of things, the life they bear. To be Beat 
is to be wary of moving such a sound into the meaning clutter. 
It might become lost, the life. So Kerouac draws back. Which is his 
limitation. 

But also his strength. For in the jazz world of the Bop generation 
where Charlie Parker is king and founder, Jack Kerouac in a differ- 
ent medium is heir apparent. I do not know but would guess that 
a number of the six or seven books for which Kerouac can’t find a 
publisher are Bop novels. I would also guess that it will not be until 
they are published and his method more generally understood than 
now that his likely influence will emerge. For his emphasis upon 
a from-under sound made spontaneous by adherence to the jazz 
principle of improvisation is right for our time, I think. The jazz 
vernacular is just that, a vernacular, and Kerouac has demonstrated 
that it can be transposed into fiction without serious loss of the spon- 
taneous imaginative freedom which has made it among the most 
vital of the modern arts. 

Although Kerouac’s art is limited, 1 am convinced that his sound 
is more nearly in the American grain than that of any writer since 
Fitzgerald. The efforts of his outcast protagonists to get life into 
their lives seem more closely related to our actual moment than those 
of any since Jay Gatsby, similar across worlds of difference, tried 
to shoot the North American moon. Gatsby failed and finished like 
a sad swan, floating dead on the surface of a pool. And Kerouac’s 
protagonists fail too. Dean Moriarity does not make it to creation- 
day as was his mad desire. Ray Smith fumbles the Zen football. 
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Leo Percepied cannot enter guilt-forbidden realms of Mardou’s negro 
love. Fitzgerald’s efforts got lost in the personal, national, and inter- 
national chaos from which he summoned Gatsby into presence. But 
it was only after his energies lost coherence that Fitzgerald woke 
up in the ruins of that dark midnight of the soul where it is always 
three o'clock in the morning. Kerouac starts in with the dark mid. 
night and it is his effort to bring his protagonists through the jazz 
of that night, naked, into something like a new day. He fails too, 
The moment, now, which is the only promised land, shrugs off 
Moriarity, Percepied, and Smith, shrugs off Kerouac too. Outcasts 
they began and end as outcasts. But very distinctly Kerouac’s pro- 
tagonists press more sharply close to the truth about our present 
moment than have fictional protagonists for many years. And that's 
a help. And very distinctly he has created new ground of possibility 
for fiction to stand upon with renewed life. And that’s a help. 
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Rude Ruminations 
ON SUNDRY CANADIAN SINGERS 


l 
Doors and windows 
Builded Bliss 
But where's the bloody 
Edifice? 
2 
A swan, a pool, a moth, a star; 
A can of Celtic paint 
And all the things you think they are, 
Ain’t. 
3 
I’m fairly certain 
That 
The only nonsesquipedalian’s 
Pratt. 
4 
Wot 
A lot 
Of Scott 
! 
5 


UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE 


All the T.N. 
T. that is ‘ll 

Never make A. 
J.M. sizzle. 


6 


THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING 


Though rags and bones 
And hanks of hair 

My sister’s blooming 
Everywhere. 
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RALPH GUSTAFSON 
7 
VANCOUVER WASHDAY 


One step forward 
Two steps back 

(Hail Columbia) 
And take up slack 


8 
DE GUSTIBUS ... 


With half a thought and syntax odd 
He girt his loins and wrastled god. 





OOO, a 


Oiving’s 


Unnoiving 


10 


‘He has had only one rejection slip’— 


The Montreal Standard 


How lies the poet, Ander’s son? 
As best he can, as best he can. 


1] 
EAST OF THE CITY 


Wadda 

Ya mean 

He don’t like 
Choklit 
Creams 
Louie? 
Phooey. 
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Reviews 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 
Odysseus Ever Returning 


In his first novel—Barometer Rising—-Hugh MacLennan related the 
adventures of a man who returned to Canada after he had been 
classed as dead in the First World War. Now, four novels later in 
The Watch that Ends the Night, another MacLennan revenant 
comes back, bearing his scarred body—by way of a long pilgrimage 
through Russia and China—from the Nazi torture chambers where 
all his friends imagined he had long been destroyed. But, once be- 
yond this common starting-point, MacLennan’s first and his most 
recent novel diverge upon their separate errands. In Barometer Rising 
the action centres around the efforts of Neil MacRae—the man 
thought dead—to vindicate his honour and claim his rightful place 
among the living. But Jerome Martell in The Watch that Ends the 
Night comes home only to renew his wandering, and his return is 
important most of all for its effect on his former wife Catherine and 
the lover from childhood—George Stewart—whom she married after 
hearing the false reports of Martell’s death. For years Catherine and 
George have lived in the quiet campus security of a present which 
seems to be sealed off from the more destructive acids of memory. 
And then George rings up a number which the college porter has 
given him and—as he hears Jerome’s forgotten voice—finds himself in 
the echoing tunnel that leads towards a past he had thought done 
with for ever. 

By this means The Watch that Ends the Night becomes a novel 
constructed in receding vistas of time, and in handling the leaps of 
memory MacLennan’s craftsmanship is unobtrusively excellent. We 
retreat with George Stewart—who in his role of narrator acts as a 
sensitive intermediary recording the effects of Jerome’s return on 
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others as well as on himself—first into the childhood in which, by 
regarding Catherine as a girl rather than an invalid, he gives her the 
confidence of her own femininity. Time surges forward to the thirties, 
the depression and Spain and the years of the Leftist Dream, and 
Jerome appears with them, an idealistic surgeon, deft with a scalpel 
and crushing with an argument, a figure larger than life who bursts 
dramatically into George’s memory in the middle of that fateful 
telephone conversation. 


He was right in front of me now, Jerome Martell in the mid-Thirties, 
ugly-handsome with muscular cheeks, a nose flattened by an old break, 
hair cropped short because it defied a brush, a bulldog jaw, nostrils 
ardent like those of a horse, mouth strongly wide and sensual, but the 
eyes young, hungry and vulnerable, quick to shame as a boy’s, charming 
with children and the weak, quarrelsome with the strong. There he 
was, that oddly pure sensualist so many experimenting women had 
desired, the man so many of us had thought of as wonderful in those 
depression years when we were all outcasts. 


Jerome, though not technically the hero of The Watch that Ends 
the Night, is a figure built in the traditional heroic mould, an 
energumen in the thirties, a man of sorrows and saintly wisdom in 
the fifties, who seems for most of the novel too far above common 
clay to be either true or tolerable. His role is not so much that of a 
character in the ordinary sense as that of a quasi-allegorical personif- 
cation of the past which, as in all of MacLennan’s novels, exercises 
a determinist dominion over the people of whom he writes. But there 
is one point at which even Jerome—and incidentally he is about the 
only really unacceptable character in The Watch than Ends the 
Night—becomes authentically human; that is when another tunnel 
of time opens up and takes us back into the New Brunswick woods, 
to the childhood of a boy born of an illiterate Central European 
immigrant and brought up in the primitive turn-of-the-century log. 
ging camps where his mother works as cook. The mother is murdered 
by one of her lovers; the boy escapes downriver out of the forests and 
is adopted by a simple-minded pastor who finds him starving on a 
railway station. This part of the book is written as admirably as 
MacLennan has ever written of primitive action, as admirably as he 
portrayed the great Halifax explosion in Barometer Rising or the 
life and downfall of the prize-fighter in Each Man’s Son; the woods 
of New Brunswick take shape in one’s mind as a distinct physical 
presence, different from any other woods one has ever read of or 
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walked in, and the night scene in the sleeping camp when the boy 
escapes from the murderer is powerfully thrilling. 

At the end of The Watch that Ends the Night Jerome dispenses 
his wisdom and departs for the west; the shock of his presence has 
shortened Catherine's life so that she is now an obviously dying 
woman, but Jerome has enabled her and George to find themselves, 
to face their pasts, and to wait tranquilly in a world of shadows for 
death. There is a flavour of pietistic smugness about this ending 
which I find hard to accept; there is also, throughout the novel, a 
rather suave mawkishness in talking about love and sex which 
amounts almost to an elaborately diplomatic ex evasion of these subjects. 
Yet granting such shortcomings, granting also the difficulty of really 
believing in Jerome, The Watch that Ends the Night is still a novel 
that impresses one by its ambitious grasp of a variety of social situa- 
tions—there are fine set pieces describing such incidents as a Com- 
munist meeting and the narrator’s introduction to an Anglophile 
private school—and its professionally competent workmanship. Mac- 
Lennan is a craftsman writer in the good sense, and a retrospective 
glance over his works suggests that—despite his obvious limitations as 
a literary psychologist—he is nearer than any other contemporary 
Canadian writer to being a master of fiction. 

The Odysseus theme seems to fascinate many novelists who write 
nowadays about Canada, and this may stem from the nomad urge 
that makes so many of us reluctant to strike lasting roots in place or 
occupation. Another example is Ronald Hambleton’s first novel, 
Every Man is an Island. Hambleton’s Odysseus, Sam Shaggit, is a 
drifter who returns to Vancouver after years away and stirs up trouble 
in a family of old acquaintances—the Coopers— who have climbed 
from the easy insecurity of the depression days when they met 
Shaggit to a precarious respectability which makes them regard him 
as a dangerous and disturbing companion. Their distrust is justified; 
Sam sets father against sons and sons against father, brings to the 
surface hidden desires and concealed grievances, and sends old 
Cooper’s employer—a smooth-operating architect named Horace 
Bishop—into a moral flurry by propounding to him the rather ele- 
mentary poser of whether he would prefer to employ men he trusts 
or men who trust him. By the time Sam disappears one evening into 
the Vancouver traffic and presumably gets himself killed, all he: other 
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characters know a great deal more about themselves and each other, 
and—among much else—Mr Hambleton seems pretty conclusively to 
have proved the irrelevance of his title, Every Man is an Island. 

One suspects Every Man is an Island of being something of a 
thesis novel in w hich the writer works always with one eye at least 
on his hero’s denunciation of rigor vitae. Certainly the idea of putting 
a hawk among the sparrows and watching the results is an old one 
with didactic satirists, and where the hawk is good it can be effective. 
Sam Shaggit, however, strikes one as a parrot dressed in hawk’s 
plumage. He is one of those frowsty philosophers and metaphysical 
bums who have been decorating literary street-corners for many 
decades. Like most of his kind, he is stuffed with park-bench wisdom 
and seems to have read widely in the Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 
tions; he knows all the puns one cracked at fifteen, and his jokes have 
the authority of a long tradition. His one virtue is a generous zest for 
life, and even this he negates by setting himself up as a do-gooder in 
reverse. One’s sympathies soon become engaged for the other charac- 
ters as they endure the whimsical barrages of this cosmic bore, and, 
indeed, it is the bewildered Cooper family who are Hambleton’s best 
creations in a very uneven novel. 

Execution, by Colin McDougall, is also a first novel, and a very 
interesting one. Its overt subject is war, its situation is Italy at the 
time of the Allied invasion, and its plot stretches between two 
pointless and manifestly unjust executions in which a group of 
Canadian soldiers are involved. The first takes place in the early, 
easy stages of the landing in Sicily, when two obviously harmless 
Italian deserters attach themselves to the unit, are accepted by the 
men almost as mascots, and then are shot in a farmyard, without even 
the pretence of a trial, at the orders of the brigade commander on the 
general policy grounds that they may be bad security risks. The scene 
drives one of the witnesses, a chaplain, to the edge of madness; it 
implants in the mind of the hero, Lieutenant Adam, an overpowering 
sense of guilt at the thought that he has acquiesced in such a gratui- 
tous atrocity. From this time onwards, as he fights through Italy with 
his unit, the problem haunts him; he sees his own men and the 
enemy soldiers killed, he sees innocent civilians caught in the battle 
and destroyed, and all these deaths seem to partake of the original 
shame of that act in the Sicilian farmyard. 
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The identification of war and execution is carried by implication 
into an identification of execution and man’s fate, and here perhaps 
the most significant passage of the book is a conversation between 
Adam and another officer, Bazin. They are discussing the war, and 
Adam has asked the confused question: ‘What's it all about?’ 

‘What it’s all about, of course, is execution,’ Bazin replies. ‘It 
started in that Sicilian barn-yard, with your two Italians . . . when 
you stood by and acquiesced in their execution.’ And later he con- 
tinues: ‘Execution is the ultimate injustice; the ultimate degradation 
of man... Perhaps it is the man’s plight to acquiesce. On the other 
hand, even recognising execution as the evil may be a victory of sorts; 
struggling against it may be the closest man ever comes to victory,’ 

Translate execution into death, and one has here an attitude very 
close to that of modern French philosophical novelists like Malraux 
and Sartre and Camus, who see man’s justification largely in the way 
he faces the ‘absurdity’ of death. But McDougall does not end with 
an orthodoxly absurdist or existentialist solution. His novel goes on 
to the second execution, that of a weak-minded soldier from Adam’s 
unit who is implicated in the shooting of a military policeman. All 
efforts to save him fail, and he is shot, not as an act of justice, but as 
an act of naked policy to placate the Americans. Adam is present at 
this execution also, but, unexpectedly, he finds that it releases him 
from his obsession because he realizes that the condemned man 
acquiesces in his own death. 

This dénouement does not seem to me acceptable either philo- 
sophically or artistically. It implies that man’s fate is to be sacrificed, 
and that he can triumph only by acquiescing; on this point I stand 
with those who cry out against the absurdity. But this has no direct 
bearing on Execution as a work of literary art; here I consider the 
failure springs from a misuse of the idea of catharsis. The second 
execution is meant to be seen as a kind of purgation, releasing the 
emotional tension of Adam and the chaplain who accompanies him, 
but this remains unlikely and anticlimactic in terms of the rest of 
the novel. For, considered from any point of view, the soldier's own 
acceptance of his fate does not justify his friends in accepting the 
atrocity of his death, nor is there anything in their characters up to 
this point which suggests that they would in fact accept. 

But, even though Execution ends in something very near to 
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bathos, McDougall has achieved something of a feat in keeping one’s 
attention held for so long to what is, after all, one of the familiar 
problem situations of modern fiction. This is due largely to a clear 
and pictorially vivid style which, though it is liable to fall into clichés 
at emotional moments, is direct and functional in dealing with the 
facts of war on which the theme of the book is based. Both execu- 
tions, in particular, are rendered convincingly. It is true that McDou- 
gall’s view of war is perhaps more Homeric than many of us would 
accept, but once the point of view is noted, he seems to operate well 
within it. 
Hugh MacLennan. Tue Watcu THAT Enps THE Nicut. Macmillan. 
374 pp. $3.95. 
Ronald Hambleton. Every Man 1s AN IsLanp. Nelson, Foster and 
Scott. 246 pp. $3.25. 
Colin McDougall. Execution. Macmillan. 228 pp. $3.50. 


WILLIAM KILBOURN 


Canadian Architecture 


Most Canadians are notoriously illiterate about architecture. As a 
people we are inclined to enjoy looking at it only when it is being 
put up or torn down. And yet the shapes and spaces among which 
we live are profoundly effective in making us what we are. They are, 
like the house itself, our third parent. ‘We shape our buildings and 
they shape our lives,’ Winston Churchill once said. Or to go right 
to the root of the matter, with Le Corbusier: “Taking possession of 
space is the first gesture of living things, of men and animals, of 
plants and clouds—the occupation of space is the first proof of 
existence. Architecture is specifically dependent on space, bound 
to the necessity of controlling it.’ 

Perhaps because we own so staggeringly much of it, more per 
capita than anybody else, we have been unnerved at the question 
of whether we have really taken possession of our space effectively. 
Even the smallest accents of architecture in a vast and solemn land 
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can radically change its character. But we have scarcely ever asked 
ourselves whether our architecture has made the Canadian land- 
scape meaningful and human. I suppose it isn’t too different from 
other aspects of Canadian life: such a quantity of raw experience, 
which has been measured so often and so well by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and so rarely and so timidly by the Canadian 
imagination. 

So the prospect of seeing the first book ever devoted to the whole 
course of our architectural history is an exciting one. Looking at 
Architecture in Canada, though it pretends to do no more than 
sketch out a few ideas on the subject, is far better than anything 
one dared hope for. Mr Alan Gowans is a scholar with a civilized 
and discriminating eye and a fine ability to write about what he sees, 
And the whole thing, from jacket drawing to choice of type, is a 
beautiful piece of bookmaking. 

To begin with, Mr Gowans is a shrewd observer of Canadian 
society. Now there can hardly be a better way to read social history 
than by looking at architecture. The architect deals simultaneously 
with the golden section and the kitchen sink. He is bound to reveal 
something in his work both about his society's notions of taste, truth, 
and virtue, and about its material arrangements and social divisions. 
Surprisingly enough, Canada never became a happy hunting ground 
for the men who invented the History of Ideas, Arthur Lovejoy and 
his disciples. The point of their pursuit has been to find the typical 
cultural expression, uncomplicated by genius. The merely good or 
minor or popular work is the pearl of greatest price, much sought 
after precisely because it best represents the average mind of its age. 
Of this approach Mr Gowans makes good use, without falling into 
the trap, until his last chapter, of actively preferring a Mrs Gaskell 
type of thing to a Dickens, as some of the Idea men did. ‘Just because 
Canadian architecture has so seldom been complicated by greatness 
or originality,’ he writes in his preface, ‘it manifests . . . with a 
peculiar clarity . . . all the great ideas, changing tastes, and per- 
manent values of Western civilization.’ Quite incidentally, almost 
casually, Mr Gowans has succeeded in writing a brief introduction 
to the history of European architecture and western taste in general, 
simply by writing so well on his own narrow segment of that huge 
subject. 
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In the beginning was the Stone Age: ‘Facing raw nature without 
adequate tools or time, men will everywhere and at all times produce 
the same sort of shelter. A century after the last bark cabins of the 
East had rotted into ruin, they were reappearing in the Old North- 
West Territory; and a century after that, settlement on the Canadian 
prairies began with Stone-Age sod huts, tents of hides and poles. 
Even today, Stone-Age building survives in the huts small boys 
build in backy ards and woods; it is a universal phase of architectural 
development.’ (Unlike Pevsner and others, Mr Gowans is fortun- 
ately not squeamish about allowing mere buildings a place in the 
history of architecture.) Hard on the disappearing traces of Indian 
palisades, or the earliest Jesuit mud and bark chapels, came the Iron 
Age, racing across the continent as the fur traders’ ironware passed 
hand to hand westward among the Indians—‘first as marvels, then 
as treasures, finally as tools’, to shape a type of solid timber building 
whose last expression reached British Columbia in the totem-prowed 
carved-beamed houses of the West-Coast Indians. Long before 
that wave had reached the Pacific’s edge, another form of the white 
man’s buildings began to spread from the east. Not, to our surprise, 
the log cabin, the simplest form all hewed out of the woods with 
one simple tool; for medieval Europe had forgotten the primitive 
lessons of the Teutonic forests. Her first New World expressions, 
after the merely temporary shelter, were ‘elaborate medieval con- 
structions of mortised and tenoned beams, pit-sawn boards, and 
bricks imported from Europe’. The civilized dignity of the Habitation 
at Port Royal is a good example. The log cabin was not the typical 
construction of the North American frontier until the eighteenth 
century, when the new colonists had relearned the lesson of their 
remote barbarian ancestors. 

After a charming essay on the forts of early Canada, we come 
to the first distinctively Canadian style in the late seventeenth- 
century parish churches built for Bishop Laval. Houses of that day 
were built by artisans trained in France in one of the local medieval 
craft traditions; and so they were simply replicas of domestic archi- 
tecture to be found in Normandy or Anjou. But for public buildings 
the ruling aristocracy of New France required the best contemporary 
late baroque of Louis x1v’s Paris. Since the good Bishop’s churches 


were put up by the craftsmen, the result was a curious mixture of the 
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fashionable wide baroque proportions, baroque arches, and interior 
decoration, with such features of medieval folk taste as thick, 
plastered fieldstone walls, steep-pitched roofs, splayed eaves, smal] 
windows, and proportionately high spires. ‘One would search France 
vainly for a Quebec parish church.’ 

From the Bishop’s artisans down to the finest nineteenth-century 
architect Thomas Baillairgé, the Québecois tradition has a kind of 
beauty which ‘we could best call . . . Glory’. And ‘Glory, like perfect 
proportion, was not inherent in, or particular to, any special forms'— 
the playful intricacies of rococo if handled properly would do quite 
as well as gothic or baroque. The various modes of British classicism 
from Province House, Halifax, to Osgoode Hall, Toronto, had a 
certain glory too, their own worldly-wise kind of glory, reflecting 
the confident rational clarity of an aristocratic nation which, like the 
Romans, had embarked upon an imperial destiny as wide as the 
known world. 

The Conquest, however, produced a clash of cultures that had a 
retrograde effect on later architectural development. For the Angli- 
can Cathedral in Quebec (1804) Bishop Mountain reached back a 
full hundred years and reproduced St Martin’s-in-the-Fields in order 
to have a classical church that was defiantly English in the midst 
of an alien French culture and yet clearly distinct from the con- 
temporary American classical style. Similarly, after the Conquest 
the French clergy deliberately went back to the seventeenth century 
to make a national symbol out of a style long obsolete. In themselves 
these were still fine buildings but they were also harbingers of a 
disaster that struck European architecture generally in the later 
nineteenth century. 

I am convinced—and reading Mr Gowans’s book only confirms me 
in the conviction—that before the nineteenth century there was no 
such thing as bad design (even in the rudest cottage and its interior 
and contents). There were only two kinds of architecture: the good 
and the great. By mid-twentieth century a third kind, the ugly, had 
joined the other two and become not the exception but the usual 
thing. It exhibits itself in the outward clothing of many genuine 
styles—all the way from Byzantine to Colonial to International 
Modern—but it lacks the integrity of proportion of the real thing. 
Sad to say, it is often put up by architects. The excuse is all too often 
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that beauty is merely a matter of subjective preference and the 
beholder’s eye. 

In other ages, the craftsmen-builders and the great masters alike 
confined themselves to absolute laws of proportion, laws inherent 
in a few key figures of geometry first named by the Greeks ‘as holy 
elements out of which God had made the world in its original 
perfection’. The proportions of any building, so long as it kept true 
to its purpose and its time (and the craftsmen didn’t have enough 
imagination to try for anything else), needed only these simple ele- 
ments, which could be found in any text-book of the craft, in order 
to be beautiful. It might not be at all original. Or it might happen 
to be a work of genius inspired by some style from the past or 
creating a new style of its own. But that is beside the point. It was 
beautiful, in the absolute sense of the word. 

How then did the disaster come about? Because, says Mr Gowans, 
architecture went literary in the nineteenth century, and became 
an art to be read. Worse, it became explicitly moral. Both these 
developments he explains by pointing to the new exalted status of 
History. History set men free to pick styles at will from the world’s 
museum of greatness, but for reasons that had little to do with the 
integrity of design. Thomas Jefferson’s Roman Revival proclaimed 
the virtues of republican liberty, until Napoleon reminded the world 
that Rome in the end turned into a despotic empire. The Greeks 
were truly free, but pagan alas, and so the Greek revival, which 
might do for deists, was quickly replaced for Victorian Christianity 
by the Gothic or by styles which suggested the spiritual values of 
the Hindus and the wise Chinese. By this time High Victorian was 
in bloom. Soon after, architecture would approach the day when it 
was no longer even literary or moral, but merely a matter of fashion. 

Now clearly this hasn’t all happened because men suddenly 
degenerated in the last century and a half. In many ways they have 
improved. Architecture’s time of troubles has been more than a 
matter of History revealing new literary and moral choices to man. 
It is surely the unprecedented speed and size of social change that 
did the damage. It was the coming of nationalism and democracy and 
the industrial revolution that tempted men to throw away the crafts- 
inen's simple rule books and the old absolutes they contained. (Did 
not the mass-produced rococo bedstead in cast brass at the 1851 
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Exhibition prove that man might do anything? And did not the Queen 
herself exclaim to her diary that the sight of a giant decorative Irish 
harp studded with real potatoes was the most gratifying thing in the 
world?) The swift and total revolution of modern times may have 
stimulated an art form like the novel (which could cope very well 
with the Victorian bourgeoisie) but it brought a freedom that for 
the time being has been a disaster for architecture. 

Fortunately for Canada we were so poor and backward that our 
Victorian style retained much of the architectural virtue of earlier 
times until far on into the nineteenth century, as, say, in the superb 
domestic clapboard of colonial Fredericton or some of our Gothic 
revival churches. The period boasts one native style—the charming 
‘carpenter Gothic’ of the older parts of English Canada—a sort of 
joyful birthday frosting on a basically classical cake. The sheer 
exuberance of our High Victorian ‘palaces of Commerce’ made up 
for their lack of deeper virtues, and among the Late Victorian 
monstrosities there was some consolation to be found in the soaring 
literary-historical dignity of the Peace Tower, and in the magnif- 
cently located chateau-style railway hotels (inspired though these 
originally were by Richardson’s design for the Buffalo Lunatic 
Asylum). Beneath it all, running right through nearly to our 
own day, and almost unnoticed, ran the traditional vitality of the 
clusters of barns and sheds which form the courtyards of the 
Western Ontario farm. The best of these, both for the rough 
texture of weathered wood and fieldstone and for their classical 
shapes and good grouping, sometimes came close to realizing in 
their raw simplicity that same ideal of perfection which Walter 
Gropius was attempting to recreate in the laboratory of the Bauhaus 
in order to renew from the very depths the integrity of architecture. 

The Victorian Age in Canadian architecture collapsed with the 
stock market in 1929. Only after that was it possible for an architect 
to build a practice based on a newer style. But while a renewal was 
beginning on the architectural frontiers, the damage in the market- 
place had only begun. The loss of integrity which was our legacy 
from the nineteenth century’s ‘literary’ style now affected nearly 
everything that was built. The Late Victorian Midas touch that once 
turned all to loud gilded vulgarity was transmuted into a spirit of 
architectural anaemia which looked as if it had been conceived in 
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some Board of Preventive Medicine or passed by a Municipal Sani- 
tation Authority. The fake modern, and its silly rococo cousin the 
pseudish, took possession of the land. If an architect from one of the 
twenty centuries that believed in the golden section were brought 
back to life in the midst of a modern suburb he might well conclude 
that our society had gone quietly insane. The acres of imitation 
Gropius are not merely split level, they are schizoid—in such a modest, 
smug little way. As for many of our public buildings—bleak mono- 
liths that might have been built by the slaves of Tiglath-Pileser or 
Ozymandias, King of Kings—they drive me to nostalgia for such 
harmless old shams as collegiate Gothic and mortician’s Tudor. 

It is in the midst of these disasters that Mr Gowans for the first 
and only time fails us. He lamely advises taking comfort in the ‘specta- 
cular ordinariness’ of average Canadian good taste. But I refuse 
to pin my hopes on the better samples of Crestwood Heights modern 
he shows us. Nor do I take any comfort in the smart glassy vapidity 
of the Tilden Drive Yourself Office to which he refers three times. 
The sketches of Kitimat United Church remind me of nothing so 
much as the sound of a Hammond electric organ. I predict that at 
least one chain of funeral chapels will adopt some such ‘Protestant 

Gothic in contemporary dress’ for its next expansion program. To be 
fair, the modern Quebec church which Mr Gowans shows us does 
adapt tradition successfully, as do several new churches he does 
not mention. But with this exception there is scarcely a valid living 
tradition on which to build. The way out lies not in slow adaptation 
and compromise, but in the shock treatment of genius. 

We need a Niemeyer to lead us in remaking the face of our 
Canadian cities, the way he has led Rio and Sao Paolo. We need the 
direct experience of such a glorious building as Saarinen’s M.1.1. 
Auditorium, or the best new architecture of Italy and Germany. 
The winning design for the Toronto City Hall holds great promise. 
A few dozen buildings in Canada of this calibre, large and small, 
and running the whole gamut of greatness from Frank Lloyd Wright 
to Mies Van Der Rohe, could do wonders in winning us back to a 
knowledge of good design and in making us expect nothing less 
in the simplest and smallest of our dwellings. The gifts of modern 
technology are such that one day we can hope to do so, if only 
we will first deliberately set out to abolish our visual illiteracy. 
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As he opened Le Corbusier’s chapel at Ronchamps in 1955, the 
Archbishop of Besancon told the architect from the pulpit: ‘You 
said once that a style took form in the century of cathedrals that led 
to devotion in art, to forgetfulness of self and j joy in life. You must 
have felt something of this inward elevation as you cast these walls 
up in space. ’ Judging from pictures, the chapel interior possesses 
the warm glowing mystery of ‘the many- -coloured radiance’ of which 
the Abbot Suger spoke on entering the first Gothic church, his 
own abbey of St Denis. Yet with its soaring cloud-like billows of light 
concrete the chapel is as much of our own day as a mobile or a 
supersonic plane or a modern painting. “The people were once ninety 
per cent. against it,’ says Professor Giedion (in his book architecture 
you and me, Harvard University Press, 1958), ‘but now they are 
ninety per cent in favor. As a Swiss architect once said, “Generally 
it is not the people who are against us but those who are unwilling 
to risk anything.” Is the ruling taste that has befuddled the innate 
strength of the public for a century and a half disappearing at last? 
From now on will those few great spirits who have the gift of 
spatial imagination be able to concentrate on real achievements 
instead of clever imitations? It almost seems so.’ 

Our architecture will be saved by greatness, I conclude, or it will 
not be saved at all. I daresay Mr Gowans would agree with some 
interpretation of that view, even if not with mine. We can in any 
case be grateful to him for a book which embodies Wotton’s three 
necessary qualities of good building: Commodity, Firmness, and 
Delight. Looking at Architecture in Canada is an important contribu- 
tion to the field of Canadian intellectual and social history. But it is 
more than just that. It will help improve the situation described by 
Northrop Frye when he said: “We have too much accurate Canadian 
history and too little accurate Canadian vision.’ 


Alan Gowans. Looxinc AT ARCHITECTURE IN Canapa. Oxford. 


232 pp. $7.95. 
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JOHN ROBERT COLOMBO 


Three Poets 


The names of Miriam Waddington, Irving Layton, and, to a lesser 
extent, John Glassco are familiar ones to the Canadian poetry-reading 
public. Perhaps the main reason for this is that they have been writ- 
ing well and publishing widely for almost twenty years. In the case 
of Layton, this familiarity has grown into a popularity which 
threatens at any moment to eclipse his actual achievement. The 
result of this popularity is that the three books to be reviewed—The 
Season’s Lovers, A Laughter in the Mind, and The Deficit Made 
Flesh, by Mrs Waddington, Mr Layton, and Mr Glassco respectively 
—are in no sense revelations. They are, in the main, substantial col- 
lections by substantial poets. 

The first of the three is Miriam Waddington. The Season's Lovers 
is her third collection of poetry and it contains thirty-two pieces 
written, ostensibly, since her last collection in 1955. The present 
volume resembles her earlier ones in that the poems are quiet, almost 
meditative in nature and well suited to her individual talent and 
choice of subject. To say that they deal with social criticism, as more 
than one critic has made out, would be an exaggeration of the case, 
for they are too explorative in tone and affirmative in purpose to be 
socially amelioristic. Mrs Waddington’s attitude to her subject is that 
of a social worker. This may sound rather dispassionate but in Mrs 
Waddington’s case it is not. The Season’s Lovers presents the reader 
with a consistent picture of an observer who is both involved and not 
involved at the same time with the problems she is studying. Theme 
and technique are continually varied to such a fine degree that the 
reader is continually amazed at how the limitations of a writer can 
be utilized when they are recognized. 

This is particularly so in the case of the title poem. Lovers wake 
to discover that they are out of their season, that their paradise has 
been bypassed. Smooth diction is aided by the occasional rhyme and 
repetition of key sounds to convey the dominant mood. 
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And summer lulled them in its lap 
With a leafy lullaby. 

There they sleep unending sleep, 
The lovers lie... . 


Her pastoral words fail only when she attempts to describe the 
‘ransomed kingdom’ of death, before which even the lovers falter. 
Into the solid wall of night, 
The lovers looked, their clearer sight 


Went through that dark intensity 
To the other side of light. 


This is a consistent verbal limitation throughout The Season's Lovers, 
Mrs Waddington is unable to present an abstract picture of imminent 
fate; it must be personified by inter-personal relations. Often she 
successfully casts the concept into concrete images, such as ‘the 
drunkard’s protest that he has no children’, but not otherwise. How- 
ever, the title poem continues in better fashion and soon there is a 
familiar assertion, an afirmation which is found in many of these 
poems. The man murmurs to the woman, 
You are all states, all princes I, 


And sang against her trembling limbs, 
Nothing else is, he sang, but I. 


The necessity for a woman to resign herself to a man’s will runs 
through ‘The City’s Life’ and ‘Trafic Lights at Passover’ in a slightly 
altered form, for here man is in the guise of a masculine society. 
Although there are only a few references to God in Mrs Wadding- 
ton’s book, there is one sense in which she is adding a gloss to 
Milton: 


For contemplation hee and valour formed, 
For softness shee and sweet attractive Grace, 


Hee for God only, shee for God in him. 


In ‘Poets and Statues’ this is seen clearly with the help of the stan- 
dard biblical images. A woman is walking down Craig Street (a 
heavy masculine name) and her mood is presented by a series of 
negative appraisals. 

And nothing to buy that’s personal to her, 

neither necklace nor ornament, it is long since 


beauty explained her or a man’s hand traced 
the song of Solomon against her breast. 
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Her Solomon is nowhere: Shebaless 

he speaks the verse of everyman to brick and stair, 

he stands in the hot square of the midcity 

and his praise is not her dark, her midnight hair. 
As the role of the deity is underplayed, so feminine beauty (‘her 
belly’s wheat, or oiled skin, or myrrh’) is valueless in itself. It is 
only when the woman enters the park and confronts a gold statue 
that her true worth is seen, for it is sympathy; woman is a creature of 
feeling. Like Christ's love, it includes all things. This is forgotten, 
however, in the somewhat sharper sequence of seven poems entitled 
‘To Be a Healer’. These are less successful because an air of dispassion 
has been created. But when Mrs Waddington returns to the image 
of the woman ‘possessed by cities’ with a ‘blood out of season’, she 
returns to poetry of a high order, poetry in which the orderly, every- 
day world is altered enough so that one woman can find a comforting 
meaning in it. 

This is not the case, however, with Irving Layton’s latest book. 
A Laughter in the Mind is a collection of thirty-four poems and is 
vet another in his already long line of publications by Canada’s most 
prolific poet. By now few yeatees are willing to take Layton com- 
pletely seriously and he is in danger of not taking himself seriously 
enough. A Laughter in the Mind proves this, although even when 
Layton is insincere he is bound to be interesting, as, for instance, in 
his own self-accolade on the dust jacket. 

Layton assures us: ‘If I’m not mistaken the book is my best to date. 

There are more than a dozen beast- type sockdolagers included. . . . The 

trout are running, not walking, upstream, the lox are eating cream 

cheese, the bagels are a-flutter like gefullte u.f.o.’s. . . . Sblood, Sir, 

I expect a damned good response!’ 

The ‘damned good’ response will, no doubt, surprise Mr Layton 
particularly. The response to ‘Olives for Jay Macpherson’ and ‘The 
Myth of Smith’ are cases in point. Both of these satiric pieces are as 
harmless as popguns, but this is not the important issue—for they 


are popguns in the hands of an accomplished gunman. Doggerel of 
this sort, 

Two olives I have black as sin 

Where, proud maid, shall I put them in? 

If I am ill and grown wan 

No shepherd will want them, no unicorn, 


belongs in the occasional magazine (and Delta is not averse to 
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publishing it) but not in a more or less selected collection. This leaves 
thirty-two poems to consider and it is these which show Mr. Layton’s 
ability to handle social criticism, lyric, rhetoric, elegiac, and parody. 
Considering his ready wit and phrase- making power, one suspects 
that Mr Layton would be the life of the party. His ‘Letter to a 
Librarian’ illustrates his contemporary idiom and bold imagery, as 
he chides a librarian for destroying one of his books. 


For this act of yours, the ligatures 
Pest-corroded, your eyes shall fall 


From their sockets; drop on your lacquered desk 
With the dull weight of pinballs. 


It concludes characteristically on a lyric note. 


While Rabelais pipes you to a wished-for death 

On a kazoo quaint and silvered. 
It is this sweetness, almost an ironic sympathy, which convinces the 
reader that Layton is an outcast of the importance of a Rabelais, a 
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Mann, or a Heine, all of whom he sees as allies fighting against the 
social order. 

But more impressive perhaps is Mr Layton’s ability to lament well. 
‘Cat Dying in Autumn’ seems to be an unlikely subject for an 
elegy but, by treating it with a minimum of verbal pyrotechnics, 
death becomes in an instant a meaningful, fascinating yet repellent 
phenomenon. It concludes with a sparrow approaching the cat's 
carcass, 


Dro down beside it 

cae his clean beak 

Into the hollow; 

Then whirred away, his wings, 
You may suppose, shuddering. 


Unfortunately this strain is not too often sounded in A Laughter 
in the Mind. There are other fine poems, such as ‘How Domestic 
Happiness is Achieved’, ‘If You Can’t Scream’, ‘Whatever Else 
Poetry is Freedom’, to name only a few, but this uneven collection 
can hardly be said to token an advance for a poet with the talent 
of Layton. 

Compared with Mr Layton and Mrs Waddington, John Glassco 
is a comparative newcomer. He is roughly of the same age group, 
but has published only one collection, The Deficit Made Flesh, 
which sets him completely apart from the Montreal school. Mr 
Glassco’s theme is rural and, unfortunately, his technique is often 
pedestrian. One feels when reading these twenty-seven poems that 
there is a definite moral purpose behind the writing of them. This 
may not be bad in itself, except that the word ‘moral’ carries unfortu- 
nate overtones today. Perhaps Mr Glassco’s type of verse has not 
been written well on a large scale since Raymond Knister, but it is 
curious to note that when Mr Glassco does treat a suburban, or 
even urban, subject, he does it with greater conviction than with 
the rustic themes of “The Rural Mail’ and ‘Stud Groom’. The first 
poem deals with an honest farmer’s life (‘A man can make a dollar, 
with hens’), yet with the essential contradiction of it. 

Where the bull, the buzz-saw and the balky mare 


Are the chosen fingers of God for a farmer’s sins, 


Like the axe for his woods, and his calves and chicks and children 
Destined for slaughter in the course of things. 
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And, in another poem, 


No, this is a dream-barn, a body of wood and iron 
Figuring forth on the mind’s wilderness, 
ith wealth for an ally, 
The structural mania of the human heart,— 
Whose buildings rise in a kinder soi! than this, 
And beneath an inward eye. . . 
This has often been called ‘poetry of the genitive case’, in which 
there is an almost allegorical relationship between the inner and 
the outer. However, with all the familiar punches ignored, there is 
no doubt about the essential sincerity of the statement. “Town 
Council Meeting’ is an important poem (the title line is taken from 
it) but the poem is essentially a reworking of Robert Frost’s ‘Death 
of a Hired Man’ with a new twist. At its crucial point it falls into 
bathos, with the author simply paraphrasing the structure of ‘In 
Flanders Fields’. 
As it was suggested, The Deficit Made Flesh reads better when 

the author employs less rustic subject matter. ‘The Cardinal's Dog’, 
for instance, opens well, with surprising rhythm. 


The unknown Master of Moulins 

Painted the Nativity: we see 

The stable, the stupid ox and Mary, 
Simpering Joseph on his knees 

And the Cardinal Rolin on his knees too, 
His red robe centred by a rat-faced dog. 


The scene is well set and the reader’s eye moves along the right 
lineaments, but the conclusion is a surprise to the reader with its 
inappropriate lapse into didacticism and its sudden reference, 


And the picture teaches us—as Balzac would say— 
To trust anything on earth more than man. 


But these are minor faults of judgement. ‘Shake Dancer’ reads well, 
and the reader is always surprised to discover sudden revelations in 


The Deficit Made Flesh such as “Thomas 4 Kempis’, 


His unsubsistent mind, self-moving and 

Subject to rerum horror, could observe 

—Before its descent into the nightly grave— 

Not that the cell expands, but the prisoner 
Diminishes himself, not that he’s brave, 

But that on earth, there’s nothing left to fear. 
Nobodaddy held him in his hand. . . . 
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Miriam Waddington. THe Season's Lovers. Ryerson Press. 56 pp. 
$2.50. 

Irving Layton. A LaucuTer 1N THE Mino. Jargon Press (Contact 
Press). 54 pp. $1.75. 
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GEORGE JOHNSTON 


The Variorum Y eats 


Yeats was a poet in the grand manner who gave the impression of 
writing his slightest poem with the whole of history in his head. He 
was never really successful in the narrative form, however, nor was 
he, because of his aloofness, exactly a lyrical poet either, in spite of 
the brilliance of some images and the evocative power of some lines. 
He was primarily dramatic in style, but even this classification must 
be modified, for his actors were ideas rather than people. 

His most successful poetic worlds were Byzantium, the Irish 
Republic, and the queer lunar world he called up around his tower 
at Ballylee with the help of his wife’s automatic writing. He kept 
worrying away at the Celtic Twilight but never made much of it. 
The Wanderings of Oisin’ is one of the boringest poems I know, 
though Yeats liked it well enough to keep correcting it and repub- 
lishing it as long as he lived. And ‘Cuchulain’s Fight with the Sea’ 
attracted him without ever making itself into a poem for him. It 
underwent radical revisions through twenty-one printings but the 
final version, published in 1949, is still not right. In all its versions 
it seems precarious and worried. ‘Byzantium’, on the other hand, and 
‘Sailing to Byzantium’, which were reprinted several times, were 
scarcely altered except for small corrections and a certain amount of 
swithering over punctuation. 

All these worlds, including the Celtic Twilight, are aristocratic and 
unapproachable by the bourgeois. At the same time Yeats had a 
paradoxical taste for vulgarity and a desire to come down to earth. 
There is nothing surprising in this; he would not have denied it, and 
his theory of masks, or antithetic selves, which he presented in a 
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comic-solemn tone in A Vision, in his ingenious attempt to explain 
the paradox. Like his friend Ezra Pound he was an aristocratic ro- 
mantic—though he was a wiser man—and yet Pound's example may 
have encouraged the vulgarity of his last poems. Many corrections of 
the earlier poems are away from vulgarity: The Shadowy Waters is 
full of such corrections. Here is one from ‘On being asked for a War 
Poem’ from The Wild Swans at Coole. The first printing began: 


I think it better that at times like these 
We poets keep our mouths See 


This was altered to, 


I think it better that in times like these 
A poet keep his mouth shut, .. . 


It was finally printed as 


A poet’s mouth be silent, . 


The last poems are innocent of such variations. 

He never did satisfy his hinted desire to throw off the mask and 
‘be himself’, the rueful subject—as I interpret it—of his late poem 
‘The Circus Animals’ Desertion’. This seems to be the subject, also, 
of a much earlier poem, “The Fascination of What's Difficult’, first 
printed in The Green Helmet and Other Poems in 1910. He was 
right to preserve the mask, because poetry can’t exist without for- 
mality, and yet it seems too bad that he should have been so unre- 
mittingly conscious of it. We can’t complain, but perhaps we may 
ask why he was unable to believe that he had come to terms either 
with the horrifying world or with himself. He asked this question in 
what is to me his most interesting prose document, the introduction 
to his Oxford Book of Modern Verse. In section xv he discusses the 
poets of the Great War—Wilfred Owen, Siegfried Sassoon et al.— 
and says he has left their war poems out of his anthology because- 
to interpret him—they allowed their war to defeat them. ‘Passive 
suffering is not a theme for poetry,’ he says. ‘In all the great tragedies, 
tragedy is a joy to the man who dies.’ If war is necessary, he says, he 
prefers the attitude to it represented in the brutal comic ballad 
‘Johnny, I hardly knew ye’. The sentiment attracts me, but not 
Yeats’s presentation of it. He was right to protest against the note of 
self-pity which the Great War poems may have encouraged, espe 
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cially in the poetry of the thirties, and he was probably right in 
thinking that the mask is the best defence against it, but somehow 
the mask and the man must be made congruous and somehow, once 
the question of the Great War is raised, it must be answered. 

In the next section of the introduction, number xv1, he discusses 
the poets of the thirties, Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, MacNeice—he 
doesn’t mention Auden but quotes him—and describes them as 
representing the ‘cult of sincerity, that refusal to multiply personality 
which is characteristic of our time’. “They have pulled off the mask.’ 
‘Here stands not this or that man but man’s naked mind.’ ‘I can 
seldom find more than half a dozen lyrics that I like,’ he says, ‘yet in 
this moment of sympathy I prefer them to Eliot, to myself— I too have 
tried to be modern.’ These poets followed the lead of the Great War 
poets and agreed with Wilfred Owen that ‘the poetry is in the pity’. 

The Oxford anthology introduction throws some light on A Vision, 
the book which set forth Yeats’s explanation of the relationship 
between a man and his mask. But this relationship is a paradox, and 
the more intricate an explanation of it tries to be, the less convincing 
it becomes. The Oxford anthology passages are Yeats’s best on the 
subject but even they are unconvincing. Who will say now that 
Auden is a mask-less poet? Only Spender seems to have maintained 
his devotion to the ideal of sincerity, but it would seem irrelevant to 
wonder whether or not he had really pulled off the mask. 

The Variorum Yeats, about which this review is supposed to be 
being written, is an awesome piece of scholarship in which all the 
published versions of Yeats’s poems have been collated and the 
variations noted. Yeats’s published notes on his poems have also been 
collated. It is a scholar’s book for scholars, and Professor T. R. Henn 
tells us in his sympathetic introduction that ‘It will, I believe, force a 
reconsideration of much loose and speculative Yeatsian criticism, that 
is steadily swelling up like some genie of the Arabian Tale.’ This 
thick book is nothing to what the future is already big with, for it 
contains only the published variants; the unpublished ones must be 
legion, and I’m sure that far too many of them are extant. 

Yeats was a fusser with his verses but not more so than many good 
poets. Pope was everlastingly at his couplets and we have recently 
had a study of Auden’s alterations by Professor Joseph Warren 
Beach. Robert Grav es, who is a fine poet, has as much as said that a 
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poem that came easy was probably not much good. ‘Metrical com- 
position is always very difficult to me,’ Yeats says; ‘nothing is done 
upon the first day, not one rhyme is in its place; and when at last the 
rhymes begin to come, the first rough draft of a six-line stanza takes 
the whole day.’ There is nothing unusual in this; it must be rather 
the rule than the exception, and Yeats makes little of it. The sen- 
tence comes in The Trembling of the Veil in a paragraph whose rea] 
business is to explain the attraction a less laborious life of action had 
for him, from time to time. But interest in the process of poetry is an 
important reason for producing such a book as this variorum edition, 
It seems an inadequate one to me; the poetic process is only a 
moderately interesting vein and it is being overworked these days, 
Perhaps some recent poetry is really, and not just apparently, in a 
half-finished state; perhaps poets are so fascinated by the process stage 
that they prefer to go no further. 

The revisions noted in this edition tell us little about the change 
of style that occurred in Yeats’s poetry after 1912, when Sir Herbert 
Grierson sent him his edition of Donne, except maybe that it wasn’t 
so radical after all. It consisted mainly in an enlargement of vocabu- 
lary. What the revisions do show—aside from the elimination of 
vulgarity which I noted earlier—is that Yeats fussed a great deal with 
some poems after they were published, and almost not at all with 
others. Some of the early poems received much attention, and this 
was to be expected; The Wanderings of Oisin’ was considerably 
mauled; but some were scarcely touched. Such poems as “The Falling 
of the Leaves’ and ‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’ weren't revised at all, 
perhaps because he couldn’t be bothered with them—though I would 
rather have them than many others. On the other hand some later 
poems were revised more than one might have expected from a man 
whose style was so well formed: some poems especially from A Full 
Moon in March, first published in 1934, which he showed to Ezra 
Pound. An amusing anecdote about Pound and these poems is given 
in the notes. ‘I am in my sixty-ninth year,’ Yeats said, ‘probably | 
should stop writing verse, I want your opinion upon some verse | 
have written lately.’ Pound refused to talk about anything but poli- 
tics; however he took away the manuscript and next day sent back 
the characteristically rhetorical judgement, ‘Putrid’. 

I was pleased to notice that my own favourite poems hadn't been 
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much altered, not because I think poems shouldn’t be rewritten many 
times, but because I think they should sooner or later settle into their 
proper form and then be printed. The poems Yeats altered so often 
were those he would never be satisfied with anyhow, and their 
subjects are mostly abstract or theoretical. My own favourites are 
The Wild Swans at Coole’, ‘A Prayer for my Daughter’, ‘Among 
School Children’, ‘Easter 1916’, ‘Byzantium’, and some of the last 
yems. I have an affection for some of the shorter early ones. Most 

of the moon and tower ones fascinate me and I admire such a poem 
as ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ without being moved by it. Some odd lines 
stay with me. 

When Loie Fuller’s Chinese dancers enwound 

A —— web, a floating ribbon of cloth, 


It seemed that a dragon of air 
Had fallen among dancers. 


[ think this is marvellous. On the other hand I don’t like ‘The 
Second Coming’ nor poems in general of its lugubriously prophetic 
sort; and I am fed up with ‘Leda and the Swan’ for its poetic off- 
spring. Yeats, like Ireland, both delights and exasperates me, and I 
can quote a few lines to show how, from the fourth section of ‘Blood 
and the Moon’ in The Winding Stair: 


Upon the dusty, glittering windows cling, 
And seem to cling upon the moonlit skies, 
Tortoiseshell butterflies, peacock butterflies, 
A couple of night moths are on the wing. 
Is every modern nation like the tower 


Half dead at the top? 


The first four lines contain a brilliant image, but the next line and a 
half are as banal as possible. 

Perhaps it could be shown from a study of this book that Yeats 
was most conscious of his mask and least sure of himself when he was 
prophesying or theorizing. He wrote many fascinating lines but not 
many simple ones, and it is about the simple ones that he seems to 
have had fewest afterthoughts. These questions, however, must be 
left to the scholars, who have formally taken him over. The poems 
are laid out in the Variorum Yeats for their benefit. Every line is 
numbered in a remorseless column of figures to the left of the text, 
and between each poem is a marked-off area containing the variants 
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and a network of scholarly abbreviations that makes my head ache. 
Nobody need complain that he can’t locate whatever he wants to 
know about Yeats’s published poems, for it’s all here. The intention 
is to leave no stone unturned. This may be an admirable intention, 


but I can’t help regretting it. 


Tue VarioruM EDITION OF THE Poems oF W. B. Yeats. Edited by 


Peter Allt and Russell K. Alspach. Macmillan. 920 pp. $20.00, 


THE POORHOUSE FAIR. John 
Updike. McClelland & Stewart. 185 
pp- $3.95. 


In this, his first novel, John Updike 
has chosen to lore the activities 
and thoughts ie inhabitants of a 
New Jersey poorhouse from dawn to 
dusk on the day of their annual Fair. 
The preparations, the storm which 
briefly postpones and the ebb and 
flow of town people who attend, are 
reflected in the musings and meetings 
of the protagonists—a nonagenarian 
— and the Prefect of the Poor- 
ouse. The pensioners, their active 
lives over, give a great deal of thought 
and discussion to the principles of 
existence. The townsfolk are too busy 
living to think about it, and the Pre- 
fect of the Home, dedicated to a 
socialist-materialist ideal, is vainly 
trying to do both. Mr Updike is an 
accomplished writer but his mastery 
of the New Yorker short story seems 
to have congealed (one hopes tem- 
porarily) his approach to the novel. 
The action is sporadic, each scene a 
not-quite short story, and the long 
descriptive passages (particularly of 
sky and landscape) oppressively fas- 
tidious in the choice of word and 
simile. There are, as one would ex- 
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illuminated, the significance of their 
poses almost revealed, but the over- 
wering setting interrupts the mind 
and distracts the eye again and again. 
One is left with the disconcerting 
impression of having missed or failed 
to understand the fundamental truth, 
the moment of revelation. Perhaps 

one has. 
JOAN IRWIN 


HENDERSON THE RAIN KING. 
Saul Bellow. Macmillan (Viking). 
342 pp. $4.95. 


Saul Bellow’s brilliant and bewilder- 
ingly varied novels The Victim, The 
Adventures of Augie March, and 
Seize the Day have made him easily 
the most interesting and original of 
the postwar American novelists. His 
new book is an impressive, imagina- 
tive, and wildly original departure; it 
is also, I think, a failure. In the 
earlier novels Mr Bellow (who was 
actually born in this country) had a 
quality that seemed, even in its most 
crazily inventive phases, a deep and 
essential reflection of American life. 
In this book his central character 
Henderson carries much of the odour 
of America with him; Henderson is 
middle aged, at once slangy and in- 
tellectual, both powerful and naive— 
a typical Bellow figure marvellously 
larger than life. It's typical also of 
Bellow that Henderson is on a quest: 
a quest that takes him to the mind's 
Africa, an Africa that is a fine mix- 
ture of John Buchan and modern, 
New World intellectualism. But for 
me at least there is a veil that is never 
lifted between the reader and both of 
Bellow’s major creations in this novel: 
Henderson and the mind’s Africa. 
Henderson the Rain King is ambi- 
tious, complex, often very funny, but 
somehow a construction of intellect 
and will that fails finally to commit 
the reader. I hope Bellow returns 
soon from this African adventure to 
America. 

R.W. 
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